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SYEING much interested in the 


subject of child life, I diseov- 
ered that the best way to gain 
more definite insight into the 
life of the French children 
than was obtainable in the 
casual acquaintance of a constantly moving 
traveller was in the schools. Therefore I took 
advantage of the first convenient opportunity 








which presented itself to visit a country 
school. Children get their character and fu- 


ture bent primarily from their home environ- 
ments, but their lives are also largely influ- 
enced by the schools they attend, and whether 
they are good or bad is a matter of vital im- 
portance. The French schools have, of late, 
been entirely separated from the Church, both 
in their teaching and in their teachers. So 
far as I could judge, the change had been very 
beneficial, for in France, as elsewhere, denom- 
inationalism of whatever sort, in elementary 
education, seems to sap the vitality of the 
work as a whole. 

The school I visited was in a fair-sized vil- 
lage in the northern department of Oise. I 
went into the boys’ school first. They had a 
building to themselves, and were in two 
rooms of different grades, twenty or thirty 
in each apartment. The rooms were high, 
well lighted, and in good repair, and the walls 
were hung with maps and a variety of other 
helps, interspersed with pictures. On shelves 
and in cabinets were books, objects of inter- 
in natural history, a collection of min- 
erals, and sets of models to illustrate metric 
weights and measures and geometric shapes. 


est 
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In front of the master’s desk was a small 
organ. The scholars’ desks were the rudest 
part of the educational equipment. They 
were long and unpainted, with benches to 
match, each intended for about half a dozen 
occupants. The worst of it was that the 
benches were without backs, and the desks 
behind not near enough to furnish any relief 
to the tired little spines of the pupils. 

The boys ranged in age from seven to thir- 
teen. Most of them wore frocks that came 
down nearly to their shoe-tops, looking very 
like dresses. The frocks were usually black, 
but in some cases a checked blue varied the 
monotony. They protected the clothes be- 
neath and were serviceable and sensible. They 
were so much the fashion in the boy worid 
of the region that children of well-to-do par- 
ents were as anxious to wear them as those 
of the humbler classes. Another custom in 
apparel was that of wearing knickerbockers 
and short stockings which failed to make con- 
nections, by several inches, leaving a space of 
skin visible. If only the bare tract had come 
square on the knees instead of below, one 
would have to concede that it saved wear and 
tear of clothing at a most vulnerable point, 
but as it was, I could not see that it had any 
advantage whatever. 

The scholars seemed to apply themselves 
diligently to their tasks, and the master said 
they liked to study at home. By the time a 
boy gets to be nine or ten, he thinks it im- 
portant that he should have a portfolio in 
which to carry his belongings to and from 
school. The portfolio is black, and it has a 
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A WAY-SIDE 


KNITTER. 


long strap to go over the 
owner’s shoulders. When 
he first comes into posses- 
sion of one of these insig- 
nia of scholarship, he feels 
he is a genuine student, as 
he never has been before. 
Portfolios of the same pat- 
tern-are carried very com- 
monly by professional 
men in the large towns, 
and they therefore possess 
a certain manliness in 
their attributes that makes 
them far more essential to 
the boy mind than ‘does 
the mere matter of use. 
Indeed, this portfolio is 
considered by the youths 
of a good deal more conse- 
quence than a hat. Many 
of the children went to 
school without the latter 
article; and, as there ap- 
peared to be no place re- 
served for hats in the 
school-building, one might 
infer that the government 
regarded head protection 
for students with disfavor. 
Such hats as there were 
had to be hung on chance 
wall nails, or tucked into 
niches about the desks. 
The master and his fam- 
ily lived in the school- 
building, and a door open- 
ed from the main school- 
room into the family 
kitchen. A visitor was un- 
usual; and so when I came 
in, the master’s wife and 
daughter peered through 
the door from the kitchen 
to see who the stranger 
was. It seemed to me that 
the combination of do- 
mesticity and education in 
such close and familiar re- 
lations was rather primi- 
tive, and I doubted its ex- 
pediency; yet it was plain 
that both the master and 
his assistant in the next 
room were capable men, 
that their methods were 
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modern, and that the children were getting a 
very fair education. 

The girls’ school made the same favorable 
impression. The rooms were pleasant, and 
good work was being done, in spite of the fact 
that the lady principal affirmed to me in an 
aside that her pupils were “little devils.” 
They were more uneasy than the boys—more 
inclined to be self-canscious, and to twist and 
turn in the unaccustomed presence of an out- 
sider; but these were not serious faults. 
Many of the girls wore dark outer frocks 
much like those worn by the boys. I noticed 
that the majority of them had rings in their 
ears. The fashion of ear-rings, however, is 
beginning to pass away in 
France, as in other civil- 
ized countries. Until re- 
cently the habit was well- 
nigh universal, but now 
the girls in the more intel- 
ligent families do not have 


their ears pierced. The 
seats occupied by the 
smaller scholars were as 


lacking of comfort as those 
of the boys; but the larger 
girls were favored 
that had 
back supports. 
School 


o'clock in 


with 
benches slender 
began at eight 
the 
and ended at 
afternoon. 


morning, 
four in the 
A two hours’ 
was allowed 
at noon, and a short recess 


intermission 


in each session. Then there 
was, of weekly 
holiday; though this came 
on Thursday instead of on 
Saturday, as in England 
and America. The play- 
ground used by the boys 
was a barren, treeless en- 
closure of dusty earth. 
That of the girls was hard- 
ly less dusty and earthy. 
Fronting on this play- 
ground there were, besides 
the girls’ building, a less- 
er structure, in which the 
very little boys and girls 
were taught, and a cot- 
occupied by the 

teachers of the 


course, a 


tage 
women 


school. 
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A very interesting provision is made in 
the French educational system for encoura- 
ging the children in the habit of saving. The 
teachers are empowered to receive any sums 
from one sou upwards which the scholars 
choose to place on deposit, and these are col- 
lected monthly by agents of the savings-banks. 
Every depositor receives a bank-book, only 
the child with savings under one franc gets 
a small bank-book, while the child with above 
that amount has a large one. During the 
last seventeen years the boys and girls have 
opened more than half a million accounts in 
the savings-banks. Many children, or their 
parents for them, deposit in an endowment 
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fund intended to give them a capital of from 
one to two thousand dollars when they become 
of age. 

Most French children leave school for good 
by the time they are thirteen, and it is not 
always easy, after they are old enough to be 
of assistance at home, to get parents, especial- 
ly peasant parents, to send them continuously 
even up to that age. But they at least learn 
to read; though that may mean the gathering 
of little more book knowledge than is pos- 
sessed by their elders, who were never taught 
anything. That the peasants have very hazy 
ideas about geography, | early discovered. If 
I stopped to talk with a laborer in the fields, 
and mentioned that I was from America, he 
would want to know whether I was from 
North or South America. 

“ North,” 1 reply; and then he inquires if 
I am from Canada. 

“No; from the United States.” 

“ Ah!” and he looks as if he had heard of 
that country, but had a very indistinct no- 
tion of what and where it was. But if I speak 
of having sailed from New York, he brightens 
perceptibly. He knows that city much better 
than he does the United States. The matter 
of placing me being as satisfactorily settled 
as could be expected, he asks if I am rich; 
and when I tell him I am not, he looks scep- 


tical, for all Americans are rich in the belief 
of French peasants. 

A boy, unless his parents have means, has 
almost no chance of education beyond what 
he gets at the elementary schools. In a very 
few scattered towns, the government main- 
tains advanced special schools; but it only in 
part pays the scholars’ expenses, and none 
save the cleverest prize-takers are sent to 
them. Catholic schools in which the priests 
and nuns teach after their time-honored ec- 
clesiastical manner are still common, but the 
Church no longer furnishes teachers and dic- 
tates methods to the public schools. 

In other ways, however, Church supervision 
of the child is as unrelaxed as ever, and at 
present it divides this supervision with the 
state about evenly. Notice must be sent with- 
in twenty-four hours of a baby’s birth to the 
office of the village Mayor, so that the official 
physician may call and assure himself as to 
various facts which the law requires shall be 
recorded. Then the father, accompanied by 
two witnesses, goes to the Mayor’s office, and, 
between them all, a birth certificate is filled 
out, and the child thus gets a legal, docu 
mented position in the commonwealth, to 
which he or she will be obliged to have re- 
course in all the great and frequently in the 
minor affairs of life. Without it the child 
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could not enter a school, and in later years 
could not be enrolled in the army, or get mar- 
ried, and might even have trouble in being 
buried. The baptismal names declared by 
the child’s relatives must always be placed 
in the same order in all future deeds and 
papers, and the least mistake is, liable to up- 
set French officialism entirely, and only vast 
expenditure of time and talk will serve to 
straighten matters. 

If the state, through the statistical physi- 
cian, is usually the first to take cognizance of 
the new baby, the Church is not much behind. 
A priest soon appears to administer unction. 

The baby’s first outing is apt to be a month 
or two later, when, some Sunday afternoon, 
it is carried to the church for the sacrament 
of baptism. All the family and the friends 
are present, and the baby is sumptuously 
dressed. Its sponsors renounce satan’s works 
and pomps in the child’s name, while the baby 
wails with the distress of its unusual clothes 
and surroundings, and protests mightily 
against the sprinkling of holy water on its 
bare head and the laying of salt on its tiny 
tongue. A christening among the peasantry 
is always accompanied by a great feast, and 
the file of guests walking in couples, arm in 
arm, to and from church behind the godpar- 
ents, makes quite an imposing procession. 
The bells ring merrily, and sugared almonds 
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and pennies are thrown right and left to glad- 
den the hearts of the village urchins. The 
nurse receives presents from every one, the 
godfather gives the godmother a present, an- 
other to the mother, and, without fail, bestows 
on his godchild a silver mug, fork, and spoon. 

After the children get to be eight or ten 
years old, boys and girls are no longer the 
free associates they have been hitherto, and 
with the first communion, when the girls are 
eleven and the boys twelve, there is still less 
of companionship than before. The separa- 
tion is in part natural, for their interests are 
different in the amusements that appeal to 
them, and they have not the same rights or 
duties. The girls seem by nature to be more 
religiously inclined than the boys, though this 
is largely a result of the influence of mothers 
and teachers, and because it is expected of 
them. The boys pattern more after their fa- 
thers, whose lives seem to argue that religion 
is not of any great concern to the masculine 
portion of the race. 

Among peasants and laborers, child life is 
comparatively unhampered. Among the up- 
per classes, on the other hand, the unwritten 
repressive social laws applying to young peo- 
ple are many, and they are punctiliously ob- 
served. It is a part of the parental creed that 
the way to make a daughter most maidenly 
and attractive is to aliow her few associates 
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and to keep her constantly under surveillance. 
Thus it happens that she is rarely given the 
opportunity to engage in any robust physical 
exertion, and her toilette is her chief concern, 
from the age of five up. 
eronage makes her subject to perpetual com- 


panionship with ser- 
vants; and the ser- 
vants, however willing, 
good - natured, and 
even devoted, are oft- 
en ignorant, supersti- 
tious, and deceitful. 
Frequently the protec- 
tion rendered by the 
chaperoning servant 
seems theoretical rath- 
er than real; as, for 
instance, when the re- 
spectability of a young 
lady in her twenties, 
on her way to visit at 
the house of a friend, 
is guarded by a little 
maid not more than 
half her mistress’s size 
and age. 

Most girls of the 
well-to-do class finish 
their education at a 
convent school. It is 
said that there they 
get adequate exercise 
and recreation, and 
that their health is 
generally good. Cer- 
tainly they are pre- 
served from nervous 
excitement, if nothing 
more. A bad feature 
of the convent is its 
hostility to all prog- 
ress. Both the good 
and the evil of modern 
times are under a ban, 
and contact with the 
world is held to be 
about the same as con- 
tamination. In some 
convents, when the 


relatives come to see the girls, they are only 
allowed to talk to them through a grating; 
but. in most institutions the rules give them 
liberty to see each other in the same room, 
though a guardian nun must always be pres- 
ent. All letters sent or received are read by 


The system of chap- 
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the superior, and the separation between mo- 
thers and daughters is nearly complete, save 
in the two months of vacation. It is no won- 
der, then,if marriage is hailed with delight by 
most French girls as a relief from this un- 
ending: espionage and yepression. It brings 


them, at least, free- 
dom. The condition 
of the boys at the 
priests’ schools is the 
same as that of the 
girls at the convents. 
Their liberty would 
hardly be more cur- 
tailed if they were 
criminals. It is a mel- 
ancholy sight to see 
these schoolboys tak- 
ing what is called ree- 
reation. They walk in 
pairs, with their mas- 
ters accompanying, 
and even in the semi- 
naries, as young men 
preparing for the 
priesthood, they are in 
custody almost as 
much as ever. They 
work long hours, and 
are noticeably pallid 
and slender. They get 
little of the rough and 
tumble exercise which 
falls to the lot of our 
English and American 
youth, therefore they 
are less robust and, I 
think, less happy. At 
the age of sixteen or 
eighteen, the young 
Frenchman may have 
more general informa- 
tion and more polish, 
but he is a forced and 
precocious hot - house 
growth, and the conse- 
quence of his training 
is inevitable 
the reins are loosened 
and the boy is his own 





when 


master, there is a reaction from restraint. 

As a whole, the French treatment of youth 
seems to me in many ways mistaken and un- 
fortunate, yet there is at least one bright ray 
of hope auguring better things for the future, 
and that is, the great advance in effectiveness 
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made within very recent years by the public 
schools. This leaven working in the national 
life cannot but make for a more natural and 
wiser social status. 

Many pretty and appealing glimpses of 
French child life are seen outside and inside 
the cities as one takes his walks abroad. The 
little peasants are a practical, useful set of 
children, and when not in school usually 


have some household or out-of-doors duty 
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which keeps them from the mischief that 
Satan is said to reserve for idle hands. For 
instance, little Babette has the family goats to 
care for and keep out of the neighbors’ gar- 
dens. And while she keeps one eye and a 
warning voice at their disposal, she knits 
stockings for next winter’s use. She is a se- 
rious as well as a picturesque little maiden, 
with her checked apron and her pretty 
basket. 

Sea-side homes provide many occupations 
for the children, in which they are expected 











PREPARING ASPARAGUS FOR DINNER. 


to help their elders for the general good. In 
the fields they work and share the family bur- 
dens when not in school. And yet the bright- 
ness is not all worked out of their lives; there 
are many happy play hours between tasks, 
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ORTY years ago there was not 
a college exclusively for wo- 
men in the world, and the wo- 
man teacher did not hold the 
position she now does in the 
educational world. The board- 
ing-school and the seminary for young ladies 
are of ancient origin, but anything approach- 
ing the dignity and the scope of a college is 
within the remembrance of those who are still 
young as we count age in this day. 

Mary Lyon planted the seed from which 
have sprung the many colleges for women in 
our country. 





She did this as long ago as 
1830, when she became deeply interested in 
the higher education of women and planned a 
seminary for girls “with buildings, library, 
and apparatus, owned as colleges are, where 
successive generations 
of young ladies might 
be trained.” In 1837 
she saw such a build- 
ing erected at Mount 
Holyoke, with accom- 
modations for nearly 
hundred pupils, 
and before her death 
she saw the building 
enlarged until it could 
accommodate three 
hundred pupils. This 
seminary was undoubt- 
edly the forerunner of 
Vassar, of Wellesley, 
of Smith, of Radcliffe, 
and of other colleges 
for women. 

No intelligent per- 
of to-day denies 
the ability of women 
to acquire and to im- 
part education as suc- 
cessfully as men ac- 
quire and impart it. It 
has been clearly dem- 
onstrated that women 
can hold their own in 


one 





son 
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a contest of intellectual ability between men 
and women, and the work of the woman edu- 
eator ranks in value with that of men. 

The establishment of Radcliffe College, first 
known as the Harvard Annex, was partly due 
tu Mrs. Elizabeth Cary Agassiz, widow of 
Louis Agassiz. She was one of the seven wo- 
men who signed the original circular an- 
nouncing the opening of courses of study for 
women under the instructors of Harvard Uni- 
versity. When Radcliffe College became a 
reality Mrs. Agassiz became its President, and 
she is still Honorary President, although her 
advanced years and uncertain health have 
compelled her to give up most of the active 
work she has done so acceptably for twenty 
years. Her place has been filled by Miss 
Agnes Irwin, who, as dean of the college, re- 
lieves the Honorary 
President of the more 
arduous duties. But 
Mrs. Agassiz’s ideas 
still dominate the col- 
lege, and her presence 
is felt in its work. No 
woman in Cambridge 
nor in Boston has oc- 
cupied a higher posi- 
tion in the intellectual 
and social life of Cam- 


bridge and _ Boston 
than Mrs. Agassiz. 
She has very rare 


qualities of mind and 
heart, and she _ has 
been to the students of 
Radcliffe an example 
of the finest and high- 
est type of American 
womanhood. 
an 


She was 
invaluable helper 
to her noted husband 
during his lifetime, 
and her early experi- 
ence as a teacher of 
young ladies in her 


niversity of Chicago own home helped to 
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MRS. 
Formerly President and now Honvurary President of Radcliffe College. 


fit her for the position she has filled for so 
many years. 

Miss Caroline Hazard does not in any way 
disappoint the high expectations of her 
friends expressed when she became President 
of Wellesley College last year. She was not 
directly associated with the college until she 
became its President. She is the daughter of 
Roland Hazard, of Peacedale, Rhode Island, 
who was a man of learning and refinement, 
with a home which was the resort of many of 
the most intellectual women of the day. Miss 
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LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


Hazard is not herself a college graduate, but 
as her father was a member of the Corpora- 
tion of Brown University, Miss Hazard has 
always been in touch with college life, and she 
enjoyed the semi-collegiate advantages Brown 
University accords to women. She has trav- 
elled much in her own and other lands, and 
has been a close observer of the educational 
development of women, which has been her 
keenest interest. She is the author of several 
books, among which are a volume of Narra- 
gansett ballads and a volume of sonnets. Miss 
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Hazard last year received from Brown Uni- 
versity the degree of Lit. D., and the degree of 
M.A. from the University of Michigan. 

There is not in all the West a co-educa- 
tional eollege exerting a wider or better in- 
fluence than Carleton College, in the town of 
Northfield, Minnesota. The dean of its de- 
has held her position for twenty-five years, 
partment for women, Miss Margaret Evans, 
steadily declining 
many opportunities 
she has had to accept 
positions in larger and 
better-known _institu- 
tions of learning. Miss 
Evans is a woman of 
a very strong and re- 
markable personality. 
She one of the 
two American women 
invited to address the 
great Congregational 
Council at its ten 
days’ convention in 
last Septem- 
ber,andit was thought 
by many that there 
was no more forcible 
delivered at 
the council than that 
given by Miss Evans 
on woman’s’. work. 
Miss Evans is a na- 
tive of Utiea, New 
York, and her early 
life was spent in that 
city. Later she. lived 
in Wiseonsin and be- 
came a student at the 
Lawrence University, 
graduated from 
classical course 
with the degree of 
A.B., receiving an 
M.A. eight years later. 
For the next year 
after her graduation Miss Evans was a teach- 
er of German and history at Downer College. 
The following year she became woman princi- 
pal and teacher of Latin, Greek, and German 
at Lawrence University. In 1874 Miss Evans 
became dean of Carleton College. Her studies 
have not been neglected. She has spent a 
vear of study in Paris and Berlin, and anoth- 
er year at Heidelberg and Oxford. She will 
be a student all of her life. Her duties as 
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dean of a college have not kept Miss Evans 
from interesting herself in religious, philan- 
thropic, and other work, having for its ulti- 
mate aim the bettering of the conditions of 
humanity. She has given much time and 
thought to missionary work, and the great 
of her offorts and of her ability by last year 
electing her to corporate membership in that 
American Board showed its high appreciation 
body. It was the first 
time that this conser- 
vative body had thus 
recognized the work 
and the worth of wo- 
men in missionary 
work. 

Miss Evans has al- 
ways been interested 
in the work of wo- 
men’s clubs. She is 
now and has been for 
four years president 
of the Minnesota State 
Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, and was 
at the last biennial, in 
June, elected 
vice-president of the 
General Federation. 
She is also chairman 
of the educational 
committee of the Gen- 
eral Federation. It can 
be said of few women 
as it has been said of 
Miss Evans, that “ she 
is always equal to the 
occasion and master 
of the situation, 
whether in the recita- 
tion-room, at a public 
reception, on the plat- 
form, or in the pul- 
pit.” 

To Miss Mary Em- 
ma Woolley has lately 
come the honor of being elected President of 
Mount Holyoke College, although she will not 
begin her duties before next January, as she 
is going to England soon to spend several 
months in studying university life and the de- 
velopment of and methods for the higher edu- 
cation of women in that country. Miss Wool- 
ley graduated -from Wheaton Seminary in 
1884, and then became a teacher in that insti- 
tution. She was one of the first students to 


second 


PALMER. 
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MISS MARGARET J. 
Dean of Carleton College 


EVANS. 


enter Brown University when it opened its 
in 1891, and was the first 
woman to be graduated from that university 
with the degree of B.A. Later she received 
the degree of M.A. Miss Woolley is at pres- 
ent a member of the faculty of Wellesley Col- 
lege. She is said to be the best speaker among 
the members of the faculty. She is a member 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
and has always been interested in historical 
study and investigation. Among the mono- 
graphs she has written are “ The History of 
the Passover Scandal,” “The Early History 
of the Colonial Post-oftice,” and 24 The Devel- 
opment of the Love of Romantic Scenery in 
America.” 


classes to women 


There is no better-known representative of 
the kindergarten movement in America than 
Miss Lucy Wheelock, of Boston, and no wo- 
man has done more to develop the work of 
the kindergarten during the past twenty years. 
Miss Wheelock has given the working years of 
her life to this cause with unfailing zeal and 
steadfastness of purpose, and has seen some 
of her best ideals realized in her own country. 

She has delivered lectures in most of the 
States of the Union, and has for years been 
at the head of a training-school for kinder- 
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gartners. She has recently established a col- 
legiate course for young women, which is 
planned to include the elements of culture 
most desirable in the education of women, 
and to provide for the harmonious training 
of head; hand, and heart. Graduates from 
this course are admitted to the kindergarten 
normal class. It is desired that all students 
of this course devote one afternoon each week 
to some form of social work, either in connec- 
tion with the clubs organized by the various 
settlements in the city, or in the day nurseries, 
where an opportunity for contact with child 
life is offered. Miss Wheelock was for three 
years president of the International Kinder- 
garten Union,an organization of commanding 
influence. She is a member of the committee 
having in charge the educational department 
of Boston’s Twentieth Century Club, a club 
that has done more for the dissemination of 
knowledge in Boston than any other organiza- 
tion in that city. 

Miss Marion Talbot, dean of the woman’s 
department of the University of Chicago, is 
one of the elearest thinkers, the best organ 
izers, and the most successful of the women 
educators of the day. 








MISS LUCY WHEELOCK, 
Former President of the International Kindergarten Union, 
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MISS MARY 8. WOOLEY. 








President of Mount Holyoke College. 


Miss Talbot is the 
daughter of the late 
Dr. I. Tisdale Talbot, 
dean of the Boston 
University School of 
Medicine. Miss Tal- 
bot received her earli- 
er education in Bos- 
ton, Switzerland, and 
in Germany. She took 
the degrees of B.A. 
and M.A. at the Bos- 
ton University, and 
that of B.S. at the 
Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of Technology. 
She was for a time a 
teacher at Lasell Sem- 
inary, and then be- 
came instructor in do- 
mestie science at Wel- 
lesley College. Eight 
years ago Miss Talbot 
became dean of wo- 
men and associate pro- 
fessor of sanitary sci- 
ence at the University 

















MISS SARAH FULLER. 


Principal of Horace Mann School for Deaf Mutes. 








MISS CAROLINE HAZARD, 
President of Wellesley College. 


of Chicago. Her work 
has been of such a 
high character that it 
has placed her in the 
front rank of the wo- 
men educators of 
America. As dean of 
the great Western uni- 
versity Miss Talbot 
has the direction of all 
the interests directly 
affecting the women of 
the university, and 
has introduced a num- 
ber of new features 
inito the social and do- 
mestic life. She has 
been president of the 
Massachusetts Society 
for the Education of 
Women, secretary and 
president of the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate 
Alumne, president of 
the Boston Saturday 
Morning Club, and 
president of the Alum- 
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nz Association of the Boston University. Her 
work in sanitary science at the Chicago Uni- 
versity has been remarkable. She is a very 
clear thinker and one of the foremost of wo- 
men teachers. 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, although no 
longer a college president, still exerts a wide 
influence in the educational world as a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts State Board of Edu- 
Miss Thomas of Bryn-Mawr College, 
and a host of other women of remarkable in- 
tellectual force, are proving to the world that 
the ability of women as educators is in every 
way equal to that of men. 

The name of Sarah Fuller ranks with the 
names of Francis Green, Horace Mann, and 


cation. 
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Dexter King in the development of educa- 
tional methods for the deaf and dumb. Miss 
Fuller has been the principal of the Horace 
Mann School for the Deaf ever since it was 
opened in Boston, nearly thirty-one years ago. 
This was the first day-school for the deaf and 
dumb in America, and it is one of the best- 
equipped institutions of its kind in the world. 
Miss Fuller has brought to the school a wealth 
of patience, intelligence, kindness, and real 
power that has caused it to be regarded as a 
model of its kind. All of the teachers in this 
school, with the exception of the teacher of 
sloyd, are women who, under the direction of 
Miss Fuller, are working wonders in the edu- 
cation of the deaf and duinb. 
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E. SANGSTER 


A LITTLE old woman with soundless shoon 
And a heart as hard as flint; 

In the light of the sun and the glint of the moon 
Her locks are white as lint. 


She mocketh youth and she flouteth love, 
For a gey auld wife is she, 

And the sands beneath and the stars above 
Were new in her memory. 


She toucheth the rose and it falls apart, 
The stone and it crumbles away, 

But never a tear to her eye shall start, 
This spirit of yesterday. 


For this little old woman the Sphinx beheld 


When the dawn of the world 


ras bright, 


This little old woman, who eame from eld, 
Ere the Lord made day and night. 


She creepeth about in her soundless shoon, 
She singeth a dreary rhyme, 

And the nations drowse to her eerie rune, 
For the gey auld wife is Time. 
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a AT THE HEIGHT 


B»- KATHARINE PRESCOTT MOSELY 
J EPTEMBER, as the tide, at highest reach, 


Pauses and waits to take one long deep breath 





Before its outward flow, so thou dost hold 
Full nature in thy glamouring spell awhile 
Before the downward rush of all the year. 
And while thou throwest widely o’er the land, 
And o’er the sea, thy gold and azure veil, 
Thou art akin to that which falls on us 
With sleep, so swiftly sped, a passing dream, 
And yet the substance and the evidence 


That is the whole of deep eternity! 
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AS FATE 


BY JOHN 


ILLUSTRATED 


ORTWRIGHT tore up the 
note viciously, flung the frag- 
ments on the floor, and eyed 
the tame office-boy with the 
sullen aspect of a man who 
longs to get even. 

He had rushed to keep this appointment, 
had made all his arrangements to catch the 
evening train, and this is what met him! 


by 


/ 
a 


A} 


‘2 





“Called out of town unexpectedly. Im- 
portant business. See you at office to-morrow 
at eleven o’clock A.M. 

Hastily, C. W. Bartow.” 

Without the papers he was to get from his 
lawyer he could not do the business he had in 
hand. He was not so hot as not to see he had 
no choice but to remain over until “ to-mor- 
row at eleven o’clock a.m.” 

He turned abruptly and left the office, per- 
mitting himself the puerility of slamming the 
door. What could he do with his evening? 
Having formulated which sense of surplus 
hours, he jumped like a cat to catch the lift 
stopping just then at his floor, and collided 
with a young man afflicted with the same 
senseless haste. With a courtesy not always 
exhibited under the circumstances, he turned 
with a curt but apologetic, “I beg your par- 
don !” 

“ Why, 
here ?” 

“Fenwick! What luck!” 

They shook hands heartily. 

“ What good fortune running across you! I 
haven’t been in the building three minutes,” 
said Kortwright. 

“T’ve been here eight hours, and am glad 
to eut it. My office is here. What are you 
doing in New York?” 

“Fuming! Was, at least, until I met you. 
Now I am only disgusted.” 

“ Thanks!”—with dry humor. 
narrow-minded souls who 
spire wrath than nausea.” 

It characteristic remark 


Kortwright! What brings you 


“There are 
would rather in- 


seemed a in the 
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WILLED 
a’BECKET 


BY E, M. ASHE 

smooth-faced young man; whose quiet ma- 
ner, quick, clear eyes, and deliberate speech 
breathed a winning sincerity. 

“You haven’t changed, I see. What are 
you going to do to-night? I don’t want to 
fall on you with the cruel weight of a coun- 
try ‘friend in town,’ but if you can save me 
from an empty evening, I will rise up and 
call your name blessed.” 

“That isn’t hard. You come home to din- 
ner with me, and I’ll help Mrs. Fenwick make 
a human being of you once more.” 

“Thanks. I’d like to, awfully. But I 
sent my dress-suit case to the station. I ex- 
pected to meet a man here, get some papers 
from him, and be off at midnight. He has 
disappointed me, and I can’t get away till to- 
morrow. That is what made me so angry. 
So you are married!” 

“To the nicest girl that ever lived,” re- 
turned Fenwick, with conviction. “I’m glad 
you got left. It is my gain. My wife would 
be glad to see a friend of mine if he came in 
a ‘jumper’ and rubber boots. I’ve had a 
good deal happen to me since we left Yale 
three years ago. The star my wagon is hitch- 
ed to struck a great gait for atime. But my 
wife is the best turn of the wheel. Not even 
barring the boy, and he is a wonder.” 

By this they had left the building on lower 
Broadway, and as they stood on the sidewalk 
Fenwick continued: “I generally walk up 
town, for the exercise. Do you want to take 
a ear? If not, I'll tell you how Fate has 
tried to spoil me as we walk along.” 

Kortwright was only too. willing. Fenwick, 
he remembered, had been on a pretty close a!- 
lowance at Yale, and he found his tale as un- 
usual as it was interesting. Three unexpected 
deaths, the last that of a five-year-old boy 
who had been stricken with scarlet fever and 
buried within twenty-four hours, had dropped 
him into a luxury that had been so remote as 
tc claim no thought. Then, as if misfortune 
marked the inheritor of this wealth for its 
own, Fenwick had been laid low with typhoid, 
to be nursed back to life by a sweet girl who 
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had just entered on her profession of trained 
nurse. Jt had been a sharp reverse which 
had made this course a necessity for her, and 
like real story-book poetic justice, he fell in 
love with her and made her his wife. In due 
course she had presented her liege lord with 
a bouncing boy, who seemed made for the 
splendid expectations which awaited him. 
Fenwick felt a most laudable desire to show 
these domestic treasures to his old college 
chum. 

They had got a little above Twenty-third 
Street, on that balmy spring evening, when 
they came to a sign, red-lettered “ Danger!” 
which, with enforcing adjuncts of windlass, 
ropes, pulleys, and truck, warned the passer- 
by that a safe was being hoisted into the 
office-building they were passing. 

Kortwright glanced up, and seeing the pon- 
derous cube poised in the air four stories 
above his head, deflected promptly to the 
curb. His companion, without even ascer- 
taining whether the ominous sign was on ac- 
tive duty, took his way deliberately under the 
mass of dangling iron. 

When they came together again, Kort- 
wright remarked, jocosely: “ If that thing had 
dropped, I shouldn’t feel any need of making 
excuses for over-caution. They do drop 
sometimes, I suppose.” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t wonder,” said Fenwick, 
indifferently. “ But even if it had, I might 
have been a yard or two this side of it, and 
you have been killed outright by something it 
knocked on its way down.” 

“ That’s possible; but if a man had to guard 
against all the chances of mishap New York 
affords, life would be one long apprehension 
for him. Take those columns of the Dewey 
Arch we passed a little below. If they let 
them stand much longer, I shouldn’t won- 
der if the heavy plaster proved too much 
for the flimsy support, and then there will be 
a fine mess-up of dead citizens! I’m no fa- 
talist, and where there is reasonable ground 
for forethought, would rather be safe than 
sorry. You can be excused for feeling as if 
you bore a charmed life, after what you have 
told me,” he concluded, reflecting that Fen- 
wick’s education in destiny’s school had been 
paid for by others in a way to fully inspire 
him with roseate trust in the outcome of 
events. 

“1 certainly believe what is to be will be,” 
was the other's calm rejoinder. “ Fore- 
thought will not alter it one bit. I have been 
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the target for the strangest good luck. Yet I 
have a lurking presentiment that some day I 
shall be picked up off the sidewalk! My wife 
has a small badge they gave her when she fin- 
ished her training as a nurse, with the legend, 
‘Quo fata vocant.’ ‘That expresses it, 
‘Whither the fates call.’ But you are the 
last throw of the dice, and that is for good; 
so I haven’t much reason to mistrust them 
yet,” he concluded, with a cheerful smile. 

When they arrived at the uptown family 
hotel where Fenwick lived, the infant prod- 
igy was waiting to see his sire before going 
to bed. He was a little giant of healthful- 
ness, and kicked and gurgled and smiled with 
exuberant but inarticulate intensity. He also 
protested against retirement with such tem- 
pestuous yowls that he became the color of a 
purple hyacinth. But “Quo fata vocant” 
meant crib at that hour, and to it the pro- 
testing young bounder was duly borne, while 
his elders repaired to the dining-room. 

Kortwright promptly decided that his 
friend’s wife deserved all the good things 
which had come her way. She was a charm- 
ing young woman, pretty as a flower, gay as a 
lark, and with a magnetism he found irresist- 
ible. The exquisite apartment, for whose 
perfect taste he felt she was largely respon- 
sible, seemed her proper setting. After a 
thoroughly enjoyable dinner they adjourned 
to the drawing-room, to have their coffee and 
cigars there. Mrs. Fenwick sang some of 
MacDowell’s songs for them, and threw off a 
piquant French one with the bravura of a 
spring-heartened bird. 

It was after this that, turning her head 
slightly as her white fingers drew soft, mean- 
ingless chords from the keyboard, she said: 
“Oh, George! I forgot to say that Charles 
was in here to-day, and wanted us to come up 
to-night. He is going to Montana to-morrow, 
on an early train. I am glad you brought 
home Mr. Kortwright with you ”—she turn- 
ed her small golden head more and smiled on 
the welcome visitor—“ because that excuses 
us. He said he would see you later, if you 
didn’t come.” 

“Pray don’t let me interfere with any- 
thing,” exclaimed Kortwright, getting 
promptly to his feet. “I have had a charm- 
ing evening, and have to thank you and Fen- 
wick for making hours seem like minutes in- 
stead of weeks, as they would have but for 
that lucky meeting with him.” 

“Sit right down,” Fenwick enjoined, with 
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decision. “ Fate sent you 
here to do a great kindness 
to Florence. It is a matter 
of deep regret to me that 
she fails to recognize the 
sterling merits of my sister 
in-law. Mrs. Charles Fen- 
wick is regarded as quite a 
beauty, but of course that 
has nothing to do with it! 
Seriously, old man, my bro- 
ther has only to come down 
two flights in a lift if he 
wishes to see me. He lives 
here. He has a pleasant way 
of letting the other fellow 
take all the trouble—if he 
will!” 

“And I couldn’t have 
gone, in any case,”’- Mrs. 
Fenwick added, “for the 
baby has been coughing a 
little to-day, and I shouldn’t 
care to leave him. I am go- 
ing in to him a minute 
now,” and she rose lightly 
from the piano. “ You 
probably remarked ”—with 
a mocking glance at her 
husband—“ how much _ he 
looks like me. I am not so 
insensible to beauty in my 
own as not to be grateful 
for that, when I think of 
the alternative!” 

With which Roland for 
his Oliver she flitted out, 
and the two men resumed 
their seats and lapsed short- 
ly into reminiscences of col- 
lege associates. After a 
slight pause Fenwick asked, 
“Did you hear of Brush’s 
suicide ?” 





Brush? You don’t mean 
that he, of all fellows, killed 
himself !” 

“They found him bolt- 
upright in a chair, with a | 
bullet in his brain. I never u ; 
coubh. ete wha he Ga net THEY CAME TO A SIGN LETTERED ‘ DANGER. 
drop to the floor.” Drawn by E. M. Asue. 

“After he shot himself, 
it was a question of his centre of gravity Fenwick got up thoughtfully, and going to 
which way he fell. He probably sank back a “high-boy” pulled out one, then another, 
a little and settled against the chair.” of its drawers. After rummaging around for 
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a while, he returned with a small six-shooter 
in his hand. It was slightly rusty. He seat- 
ed himself precisely in a _ straight-backed 
Chippendale chair. 

“ What are you about now?” inquired Kort- 
wright, laughingly, but eying the pistol 
askance. 

“Tt hasn’t been loaded for a year,” Fenwick 
reassured him. 

“That is the dangerous kind!” cried Mrs. 
Fenwick, entering the room as he made this 
remark. She sank into the depths of an im- 
mense arm-chair, and added, arching her eye- 
brows as she looked at Kortwright: “ Fortu- 
nately, I know that it isn’t. Mr. Fenwick 
took out the cartridges the day we came here 
after our honey-moon, and I don’t suppose 
he has touched it sinee. I had forgotten that 
there was such a thing round. But, all the 
same, George, I wish you would play with 
something else. Remember your child!”— 
with mock solemnity. 

“Which?” retorted Fenwick, flashing a 
look at her humorously. “You know the 
youngster could get along all right without 
me. You would be the irreparable loss. I 
was telling Kortwright about poor Brush’s 
suicide. He was a classmate of ours. He 
was in a chair like this. But first, to make 
you perfectly easy in your minds.” He 
pointed the pistol at a corner of the ceiling 
and pulled the trigger. It fell with a small 
click. “You see it is all right. He was 
sitting in this way,” he resumed, mechani- 
eally cocking the pistol again, “and must 
have put the gun at the back of his head, so” 
—he raised the pistol and set the muzzle 
against his head, back of his right ear—* and 
then he let her go.” Again the hammer fell 
with its small click. 

“Oh, George! Don’t! I don’t like it a 
bit,” Mrs. Fenwick protested, feelingly. 

“Yes. But why didn’t he fall onto the 
floor?” reiterated her husband, with a quiet 
man’s dogged persistence. He laid the pistol 
carelessly on the table. “ You are developing 
nerves, Florrie. Isn’t it good that I rescued 
poor, suffering things from her ministra- 
tions ?” 

Kortwright read the adoring quality of his 
glance as it rested on the little pucker in her 
smooth forehead. 

“Tt’s a woman’s prerogative,” she retorted, 
saucily, the frown fading under his caressing 
glance. “I have no patience with that dread- 
ful obtuseness which makes people who only 
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grasp any one’s dread as an unreasonable 
thing, think it amusing to trifle with it. Oh, 
it is ever so much easier to do that sort of 
thing than to see it done! How do you feel, 
George ¢” 

In her sudden inspiration to an object-les- 
son, she grasped the pistol in her soft, jew- 
elled hands, and with a grimace as of desper- 
ate effort, cocked it, her eyes fixed on him. 
Then, imitating his action, she held it (Kort- 
wright’s hands clinched repressingly), the 
muzzle touching the silky ripples of her hair, 
further arraigning her husband with spark- 
ling eyes. 

Placid as a mill-pond, he sat unmoved, 
smiling. 

Kortwright sprang forward. The pistol, as 
if it had lost its temper at being played with 
too much, yapped out a petulant bark. Mrs. 
Fenwick’s frame stiffened bolt-upright, a 
wide-eyed wonder, swift inquiry, and numb- 
ing terror chasing one another over her coun- 
tenance for an instant, before she fell back 
limp. Her husband had bounded to his feet, 
his arms outstretched instinctively, and a 
whiteness greater than his wife’s stamped on 
his face. It was as if a random current had 
wreaked its drastic energy on each in turn 
with the swiftness of a leaping thunder- 


bolt. 


“1 wonder why George and Florence didn’t 
come up to-night?” queried Mr. Charles Fen- 
wick of his wife, with an aggrieved air, as the 
clock struck ten that evening. 

“ Perhaps the man I saw come in with him 
staid to dinner, and may be there still. Flor- 
ence likes to hold on to a nice man as long 
as she can,” hazarded the lady, amiably. 

Her husband walked the length of the room 
and back, slowly, halting in front of her with 
his hands driven into his trousers pockets. 
“Perhaps I would better run down and see 
George for a minute. I could go in at the 
lower door and call him out for a word with- 
out seeing the others at all.” 

Mrs. Charles fanned herself gently, and did 
nothing to assist her husband in his dubious 
mood. 

“T tried some of my cartridges in George’s 
pistol this afternoon while I was down there, 
thinking I would borrow it for my trip. I 
tried three, and saw they didn’t fit. I came 
away and left it in the drawer. He never 
uses the thing, but I ought to let him know it 
is loaded. Something might happen.” 
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Mrs. Fenwick looked up at him calmly, let- 
ting the fan drop in her lap. “Do as you 
like. I can tell him the first thing in the 
morning. If you are going to take that early 
train and travel all day to-morrow, I should 
think you would want a good night’s rest.” 

Mr. Fenwick vacillating. The re- 
mark, while eschewing responsibility, was vir- 
tual advice to go to bed. At last he started 
for the door. “Tl run down and tell him. 
It won’t take a minute, and I shall 
better.” 


stood 


sleep 


“Is she shot?” gasped George Fenwick, his 
lips twitching. 


“No. I pulled the pistol away before it 
went off,” returned Kortwright, breathing 
quickly. “ The shock made her faint.” 


In fact, strong smelling-salts and a few 
simple remedies for syncope soon brought the 
pale young woman to her senses. “ What has 
happened ?” she asked, faintly. Then, with a 
little ery, “ Are you hurt, George ?” 


“No. Nobody is hurt, thank God! You 
are not, are you, Kortwright ?”’ 

"Te." 

Fenwick stretched forth his hand and 
grasped the other’s in a grip that hurt. 


it 


3en, you have saved her life!” he said, with 
low-voiced feeling. “ What a 
acted as you did!” 

“Tam thankful enough for it myself. It 
was a simply irresistible impulse.” 

“Oh, George! How came it to be loaded ?” 
asked Mrs. Fenwick, with a shudder. 

“T can’t imagine. I have not touched it 
since I emptied it of every cartridge it con- 
tained. You don’t suppose that Charles—” 
His face darkened, and he broke off abruptly. 
“ Kortwright, see if there are any more in it.” 

Kortwright pulled down the barrel. There 
were two cartridges in the two chambers im- 
mediately preceding the one in which the 
third had just exploded with such happy 
harmlessness ! 


blessing you 


To sereen his face he turned, 
as if to let the light fall on the pistol better. 
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Yes! Each of the two cartridges had a pro- 
nounced nick in the cap, evidently made, the 
one when Fenwick had aimed at the ceiling, 
the other when he had pulled the trigger with 
the muzzle pressed against his head! 

“Yes. There is another,” he said, turn- 
ing toward them. “It is good I took my 
turn when and as I did!” He smiled in rath- 
er a sickly fashion. “I am going to keep 
this—may I?—as a souvenir of to-night, and 
a constant reminder that there is no fallacy 
so pernicious as the ‘ It isn’t loaded’ one.” 

He slipped it into his pocket. “I really 
must go now. I will see you at your office to- 
morrow about half past ten, George. I must 
meet Barlow at eleven. What a lucky thing 
it was he went away this afternoon! “ Quo 
fata vocant!” he added, impressively, as he 
held his hand toward Mrs. Fenwick. 

“But,” Mrs. Fenwick said, slowly, like 
one awakening from a dream, as she held his 
hand, “who was it groaned? That is what 
made me faint. It came with such horrid 
suddenness. I heard the shot, and then a low 
groan. I felt sure it was Geor—was one of 
you, and that you had been shot. That is 
when I lost consciousness.” 

“That is your imagination, dear,” Fen- 
wick said, soothingly. “I am pretty certain 
we didn’t either of us ‘groan. I wonder if 
Charles could have tampered with that pistol! 
There is no one else I can think of. If he 
did our next meeting will be a pleasant one! 
I’ll get your coat for you, Kortwright.” 

He disappeared through the half-drawn 
portiéres which hung at the entrance to the 
large, unlighted room beyond. 

“My God!” 

At his involuntary, muffled cry, Mrs. Fen- 
wick and Kortwright, their nerves set jump- 
ing anew, hurried in after him. 

He was trying to raise from the floor the 
lifeless body of his brother Charles, in whose 
right temple was a little hole from which the 
blood trickled. It told the whole ghastly 
“ Something ” had “ happened.” 


story. 
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Lonpon, August 15, 1900. 
NOTHER London 
over, to the great relief of al- 
most all concerned, and every 
one who can get away to the 
country or the sea-side is only 
The in- 
tense heat we have recently endured makes 
us all even more pleased than usual to see 
the word “ Finis” written, but it is no new 
thing for all the world to be delighted to scat- 
ter away. The truth is that our London sea- 
son has been mismanaged from the very be- 
ginning. It takes place at the wrong time of 
year, just when the country is most tempting, 
and when Nature is calling to her children 
to come and be glad with her, 


season is 





too glad to do so. 


“ When green and blue are glad together,” 


to quote our Jean Ingelow. 

And it is then that we have all to con- 
gregate together in the midst of bricks and 
mortar, with scorching pavements under our 
feet, and the merest glimpse of a patch of sky 
overhead. How delightful it is to pack up 
and be off, to inhale the fresh sea-breeze or 
the mountain air, and to leave our beloved 
London to gasp in the heat and grow as cool 
as she can before we see her again. 

Alas! the war! The mothers of England 
have had the heartache since October last, 
when it first began, and when our generals so 
confidently predicted a speedy victory and 
the end of the campaign before Christmas. 
How little we knew what was before us in all 
these weary months. The high flower of Eng- 
land’s army has fallen since then. All ranks 
of society have had to mourn the loss of our 
bravest and our dearly loved. Those casualty 
lists that still keep appearing, who can tell 
with what sickness of heart the mothers of 
England open the papers and read them down, 
morning after morning? Thankful are they 
when the name of their boy does not appear; 
but even in the midst of their gratitude their 
hearts swell when they remember how many 
other mothers are cut to the heart by an item 
in that very column. 

There is now at Graves’s Gallery, in Pall 


Mall, a picture by Caton Woodville, the well- 
known war painter, of the battle of Pieter’s 
Hilt, with the famous dash of the Irish Bri- 
gade, which caused our Queen to say, “ My 
brave Irish soldiers!” and which inspired her 
Majesty’s very successful visit to Ireland. 

Our poor Queen is stricken now with the 
news of the death of her second son. Many 
years ago he visited the States as the Duke 
of Edinburgh. Later he succeeded to the 
dukedom of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, on the death 
of Duke Ernest, brother of our Prince Con- 
sort. 

A friend of ours who visited London last 
week expressed astonishment at the absence 
of deep mourning in our parks and prome- 
nades. “Why,” she said, “1 expected to see 
almost every third person wearing deep black, 
owing to the fearful losses in the war.” It is 
true that very deep mourning is becoming al- 
most rare. Very few wear crape after the 
first four or five weeks of bereavement. Even 
widows’ weeds have now become so modified 
that one hardly recognizes them as “ weeds ” 
in the usual meaning of that rather curious 
expression. As to the widow’s cap, it has 
now shrunk into a little triangular affair, 
something like the maid-of-all-work’s morn- 
ing cap. Mourning seems to be actually go- 
ing out of fashion. Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
one of our best-known actresses, appeared at 
a bazar just a fortnight after her husband had 
been killed at the front, and she wore a black 
chiffon dress, thickly jetted; and a black chif- 
fon toque, trimmed with jet and ostrich fea- 
thers, replaced the more usual widow’s bonnet. 

Lady Archibald Campbell, a Canadian, ap- 
peared at a garden party the other day dressed 
in white, with a band of black satin ribbon 
round each arm. She wore a sailor hat with 
a white band round it. This costume repre- 
sented her mourning for her father-in-law, 
the late Duke of Argyll. The decline of deep 
mourning would seem to be an assured fact. 

All the principal theatres are closed, hav- 
ing shut their doors rather earlier than usual, 
owing to the great heat. Sir Henry Irving is 
in town. He lives in Stratton Street, close 
by the residence of his old friend, the Baron- 
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ess Burdett-Coutts and her husband, an 
American gentleman, whose accusations 
against the hospital service in South Africa 
“aused such a sensation. He has now en- 
tirely dropped his patronymic, Bartlett, and is 
known as Mr. Burdett-Coutts. He is greatly 
interested in horses, drives very fine animals, 
and has a sale of young horses every year. 
His gentle, good old wife begins to look very 
frail. She has a heart of gold, and people are 
very hard on her for the one mistake of her 
life—viz., marrying a man who was so many 
years her junior. But there are many things 
to be urged in extenuation of it. The 
Baroness was very lonely in her intimate life. 
The possession of vast wealth creates an iso- 
lation of its own. She was the mark for all 
kinds of impossible demands and of attempted 
imposition from all quarters. Her disposition 
is naturally very gentle, amiable, and unsus- 
picious, but her discretion enabled her to dis- 
criminate very fairly between honest worth 
and clamorous imposture. Still, it was a try- 
ing ordeal for a gentlewoman, and when she 
lost her life-long friend, Mrs. Brown, her lone- 
What wonder, then, 
that she accepted the strong arm to lean upon, 
the strong brain to guide. 

It is very pleasant to note the excellent un- 
derstanding that exists the pair, 
the friendly smile that is exchanged, now and 
then, and the watchful care with which the 
husband guards the wife. 

It seems to be almost forgotten that it was 
the then Miss Burdett-Coutts, 
whom Anthony Trollope introduced into his 
novels as Miss Dunstable. 


liness became excessive. 


between 


3aroness, 


The craze for having one’s miniature paint- 
ed is only just beginning to abate. Three 
years ago pastel portraits were all the rage, 
immense canvases on which the subjects were 
depicted at more than life-size. What will be 
the next mode devised of perpetuating our 
beauties’ charms? Would that some painter 
or miniaturist could seize, in a happy mo- 
ment, an opportunity of transferring to can- 
vas the two sisters, Lady Cynthia Graham 
and Lady Helen Vincent. It is really an ar- 
tistic delight to see them together. Lady 
Cynthia is very dark and handsome, with a 
striking brunette beauty. She is tall and 
Junoesque. Lady Helen is equally tall, with 
a willowy, graceful figure. She is as fair and 
delicately tinted as her sister is dark and 
vivid of coloring. The contrast between them 
is very piquant. 
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Everybody is reading or has just read 
Robert Orange, John Oliver Hobbes’s sequel 
to her marvellously clever School for Saints. 
The lady who writes under the above pseu- 
donym is an American. It is now no secret 
that she is Mrs. Craigie, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Morgan Richards. Her mother is 
quite a genius, and had she been obliged to 
earn her living, the world would have heard 
of her and praised her long ago. The late 
Duchess of Teck formed a great friendship 
for her. Mrs. Craigie inherits brains from 
both parents. Her Robert Orange is not so 
clever, as a story, as its predecessor, but the 
book abounds in epigram and witty sayings. 
In previous works a sense of humor has had 
free play, but Robert takes himself so tre- 
mendously seriously that his chronicler has 
not permitted herself to indulge in playful- 
ness. Wit is another matter, however. One 
or two phrases seem to be well worth quoting. 
For instance, “It is the weak, effeminate 
creature who wishes to control women. Men 
of character respect women of character.” 

Here is a quaint description of a woman: 
“She wore a violet dress, her hands were 
white, and she talked like a Blue Book set to 
music by Beethoven.” 

A Blue Book is a Parliamentary report! 

The following is put into the mouth of 
Disraeli: “ Many men have ability, few have 
genius, but fewer still have character. Char- 
acter is the rarest thing in England.” 

Mrs. Craigie divorced her husband some 
years since. She is spending this summer at 
Steephill Castle, Isle of Wight, a beautifully 
situated, castellated residence surrounded by 
lovely grounds, close to Ventnor. It was once 
the property of young Hambrough, who came 
by his death while out shooting. His host, 
a man named Monson, was put on his trial 
for murder, but the evidence produced was 
circumstantial only. The case made a great 
sensation throughout the length and breadth 
of Great Britain. 

Lord Roberts and General Baden-Powell 
are to us English now what Admiral Dewey 
and Lieutenant Hobson were in the States at 
the close of the American and Spanish war. 
Girls of all classes wear the miniatures of 
these gallant soldiers, whom it would very 
much astonish to discover the fervid senti- 
ments with which they are regarded. I fancy 
they would feel immensely amused to find 
that their portraits had been decorating hat- 
pins, brooches, and bangles. 
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CHAPTER X.—/(Continued.) 


S there really such a thing as 
moral atmosphere?” she pur- 
sued. 

“So it is said,” Caden- 
house rejoined. 

“ But what is it?” 
atmosphere composed of good 
thoughts,” he suggested. “I have heard it 
argued that thoughts are things, and also 
that thought is creative.” 

“Then if that be so,” she concluded, “ one 
might easily conceive that when our thoughts 
are pleasant, all around us there will be a 
space of pleasantness and peace; but if they 
are unpleasant, every one in our near neigh- 
borhood will suffer discomfort.” 

“ But isn’t it so?” said Cadenhouse. “ Get 
several unpleasant-minded people together, 
and see how they upset you. If you lived 
with such people long enough, your health 
and spirits would be both impaired. The first 
germ of disease was propagated in a malicious 
mind by an evil thought.” 

“What a pity our doctors don’t pursue 
that line of research!” Miss Kingconstance 
exclaimed. 

“Oh, I say, Aunt Lorraine,” said Babs, 
“how nice you look, sitting up so, and all 
flushed.” 

Everybody looked at Miss Kingconstance. 

“ Really, this is embarrassing,” she said. 

But it was true that she looked well. Some- 
thing was rousing her out of her valetudi- 
narian state and filling her with new life. 

“You do look well, dear,” Mrs. Kingcon- 
stance said. “ Do you feel so?” 

“T am feeling that there is something to 

Begun in Harper’s Bazar No. 29, Vol. XXXIII. 





“ An 


live for. A novel sensation,” Miss Kingcon- 
stance answered, energetically. 

“The word ‘novel’ reminds me,” said her 
inconsequent sister-in-law. “Can you recom- 
mend anything, Cadenhouse /—new books, I 
mean.” 

“For yourself?” he asked. 

“ Yes—and for the girls, too.” 


“Not for me,” said Babs. “ You'll not 
catch me reading books.” 
“ As if you could read anything else!” said 


Julia. 

“Don’t be shallow, jeering Julia,” Babs re- 
torted. “Have you never heard of reading 
the hearts of men ?”’ 

The corners of Cadenhouse’s mouth relaxed 
once more. 

“Come, come, children, don’t be rude to 
each other,” Mrs. Kingeonstance said. 

“We're not rude, mamma,” said Babs. 
“T’m always explaining that. It’s only our 
way of taking intellectual exercise.” 

“Babs is going to set up for a wit,” said 
Julia. 

“What am I going to set up on, Julia?” 
Babs asked. “The haystack of your at- 
tempts that have failed ?” 

“T think I hear the carriage, mamma,” said 
Julia. 

“Dear me!” said Mrs. Kingconstance. 

“Be calm, mamma,” said Babs. “ When 
you begin to fuss there is such a disturbance 
in the moral atmosphere we are all upset.” 

“Tt really is time we dressed.” Mrs. King- 
constance said, looking at Cadenhouse apolo- 
getically. “I am afraid we must go. It is 
quite a long drive. But perhaps you are com- 
ing to the party ?” 

“No,” said Cadenhouse. 

“Oh, all right, 


” 


“T regret, er—” 


we know,” said Babs. 
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“ That’s just the way I feel—previous engage- 
ment and that kind of thing. But you are 
not going away yet. Come and converse. I’ve 
heaps of things to say, and I want to ask you 
questions. I love to converse—don’t you?” 

“Don’t worry Lord Cadenhouse, Babs,” 
Mrs. Kingeonstance adjured her. 

“Worry him, mamma! Gracious, look at 
him! If he were not so haughty, he’d be 
grinning. Wouldn’t you, Cadenhouse ?” 

Cadenhouse smiled, and Mrs. Kingcon- 
stance hurried off, followed by Julia. Miss 
Kingconstance strolled away, too; the others 
had already disappeared. 

“ Now,” said Babs, heaving a deep sigh, 
“where shall we go, and what shall we talk 
about? Come on to the terrace, it’s so fine.” 

He followed her out through the windows, 
and they began to walk up and down together, 
he with his hands clasped behind him, listen- 
ing for the most part, she swinging her arms 
and gesticulating as she talked. 

“ Not that it matters what we discuss,” she 
pursued. “The great thing is to keep on 
talking and looking ‘at each other, and smil- 
ing, and that sort of thing, don’t you know. 


You must feel pleasantly disposed towards - 


me, and I'll feel pleasantly disposed towards 
vou; and then we shall be all right together. 
We shall be charging the moral atmosphere 
with a double dose of good things all the 
time.” 

“That is the secret of social success,” said 
Cadenhouse. “How did you arrive at it, 
Babs 2” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she answered, casu- 
ally. “ It’s just come to me out of your moral- 
atmosphere remarks, I think.” 

“You must be a singularly apt pupil,” he 
observed. 


>] 


“Miss Minton wouldn’t say so,” she re- 
joined. “But don’t you try to teach me 
things. I don’t want to learn. I know al- 
ready that two and two make four, but I 
don’t feel any the better for it.” 

“ What do you mean by better?” 

“Can’t say,” said Babs. 

“By ‘ean’t say’ do you mean you don’t 
know ?” 

“No,” she answered, decidedly. “In my- 
self I know, only I can’t—” She pulled some 
leaves from a shrub, and began to shred them 
to pieces, hesitating for a word. 

“You can’t express it,” he suggested. 

She nodded. 

“The kind of things my governess teaches 
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me—no, not the things, not the facts them- 
selves, but what she wants me to think about 
the facts—that’s it, or as near as I can come 
to it—all that kind of teaching seems to put 
out something else that I have in me which 
is much more enthralling, much better worth 
cultivating, than my mind. There’s more 
pleasure in it, too, and more power. When 
I hear of Henry VIII. and his wives, it only 
makes me think horrid thoughts; but when 
some one says something like—like— 


“ For, while the tired waves, vainly breaking 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main,” 


I feel—oh!” She hugged herself. “You 
don’t see much in that, perhaps; but there is. 
There is infinity in it. When it comes into 
my mind, I glow and am glad. I expand. 
There is pleasure in every inch of me; and it 
is as if I filled out and grew bigger, so that 
there might be more inches of me to be re- 
solved into bliss. And why? Not for the 
words themselves certainly, but for what 
they contain.” 

“ How do you mean, Babs?” 

“What there is in them, you know,” she 
answered. 

“ But what is there in them?” 

“Why, surely, there is hope in them, isn’t 
there?” She opened wide blue eyes upon him, 
as though amazed that she should have to tell 
him. “I suppose you know what hope is?” 
she inquired, ironically. 

“It is something different in each case,” 
he answered. “ How do you define it?” 

“As a foretaste, for one thing,” she an- 
swered. “It is our first glimmering of good 
things in store for us; it is pleasant expecta- 
tion. No one can be quite wretched who has 
something to look forward to. But it doesn’t 
last long, does it? I wish it did—hope I 
mean. It so soon becomes certainty, because 
of that something else, you know, in one’s 
self—in myself, which, when I greatly desire 
anything, gives me an assurance—makes me 
know whether I shall get it or not. But some- 
times it keeps me in suspense,” she qualified, 
“because I cannot command it.” 

“What is it like, Babs—that ‘something 
else ’?”’ Cadenhouse asked, greatly interested. 

Babs looked out afar, as if to the horizon; 
but Cadenhouse saw that it was the inward 
vision that shone in her eyes. 

“Tt has to do with tokens, signs, wonders 
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premonitions, and such like foolishness, as 
people eall it. And there is, the 
voice—the voice that speaks to me—here,” 
she clasped her hands on her chest—* here, 
in myself, directing me.” 

They took a turn in silence. ~* 

“ Babs,” said Cadenhouse at last, impres- 
sively—“ Babs, do you know that those whom 
that voice addresses are called to be of the 
elect ?” 

“T know nothing,” said Babs. 
are the things that I want to know. 
to know about this pleasure, and this power 
this something in me. Is it to be cultivated? 
Can I get at it to control it?” 

“Of a surety.” 

“ How ?” 

“By self-denial, by teaching, by training, 
by leading the life. But you are too young, 
Babs,” he broke off. “ By-and-by, when you 
are older, you shall hear more of these 
things.” 

“But if I lead the life, will all that cease 
to be vague and elusive ?” 

“All that, I promise you, will become as 
clear as the piece of knowledge you scoffed at 
just the fact that two and two make 
four. But I must leave you.” 

“ No, no,” she pleaded. “ Do stay—do tell 
me more.” 

She clasped her hands round his arm in 
her eagerness to detain him, and raised her 
angelic face to his. 

Cadenhouse hastily disengaged his arm and 
fled. 

Miss Kingeonstance had come out on to the 
terrace in time to witness this last little scene. 

“St. Anthony!” she said. 

Babs retired to the library to look up St. 
Anthony in order to make out the purport of 
the allusion. 


besides, 


“ But those 
I want 


now 


CHAPTER XI 

EANWHILE Julia 
drove through the balmy country 

lanes to Normanton. The cold spring 

had advanced to early summer suddenly. The 
fruit-trees and the birds 


and her mother 


were in blossom, 
were singing blithely. 

“Mamma,” said Julia, “ is 
house in love with Babs?” 

“ My dear child, Babs is not yet out of the 
school-room!” Mrs. Kingeonstance exclaimed. 
There was a look of complacency on her face, 
however, when she had spoken, which showed 
that the suggestion was not unpleasant. 


Lord Caden- 
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“ How do you know when a man is in love 
with you, mamma?” 

“ Oh, he tells you.” 

“ How does he tell you?” 

“Really, Julia—’. Mrs. 
quite blushed. : 

“T suppose you understand him, at all 
events, when the time comes,” Julia put in, 
to make it easier for her mother. 

“Oh dear, yes! There is no mistaking a 
man in that mood.” 

“Tam glad of that. Because, if a man pro- 
posed to me—a really good match, you know 
—and I didn’t understand, and drove him 
away, as they do in the books sometimes, I 
should be horribly disgusted.” 

The carriage swept up the drive to Nor- 
manton Hall and set them down under the 
pillared portico. Several other carriages were 
standing about empty. It seemed as if the 
whole county had already arrived, and the 
house was overflowing; for the genial weather 
was tempting the people out into the grounds, 
and they were making a garden party of it. 
As usual at all such gatherings thereabouts, 


Kingeonstance 


there was a depressing preponderance of 
ladies. A sprinkling of youths not old enough 


to count as yet, and a few elderly gentlemen 
of superannuated design who were looked 
upon as institutions rather than as men by 
the ladies, did their best to leaven the mo- 
notonous femininity of the assembly, and with 
unwonted success, as it seemed, for the ani 
mation that prevailed was extraordinary. The 
countenances of the ladies beamed. Even 
the dullest perked about, talking to each other 
with a faint display of interest, just as the: 
do at parties on the stage. Only one stimulus 
could cause such a stir in that forlorn femi- 
nine community, but it would have been hari‘ 
for a new-comer to determine the source of 
it, so sedulously did the ladies confine their 
attentions other and restrain their 
glances from wandering. Fanny Sturdy was 
making Florence Japp laugh immoderatels 
just as the Dane Court carriage pulled up 
and Ally Spice, in gray and blue, looking in- 
effable, twittered about conspicuously. It 
should have done everybody’s heart good to 
see a fellow-creature in such a state of bliss 


to each 


but some of the dolorous dowagers who drank 
Miss Spice’s tea and ate her buttered toast 
when it suited their convenience and 
pleasure felt anything but pleased to see her 
so. When minuetted up to them with 
her nervous smile you would have thought 


own 


she 
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““ AND THERE IS, BESIDES, THE VOICE THAT SPEAKS TO ME HERE,’ ” 


Drawn by W. 1. Keuiier 


she had taken a liberty. It was very well to however, in whom hope of change was not 
ask her on those occasions, of course, but it yet extinguished, and for whom life still 
was quite another thing for her to expect to seemed to contain some promise of joy, Miss 
be countenanced. From the younger ladies, Spice was receiving the most exhilarating 
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consideration that day. It was her moment, 
and she was enjoying it thoroughly. Florence 
Japp and Fanny Sturdy took possession of 
her now. 

“ Ally, tell us about him—do!” said Fanny 
Sturdy, and then they tittered, all three of 
them, as at something exceedingly whimsi- 
eal. 

Mr. Normanton hurried down the steps to 
hand Mrs. Kingeonstance from her carriage. 
He was a red-faced, fussy little man, a sort 
of as-it-was-in-the-beginning-is-now-and-ever- 
shall-be little man, whose conversation re- 
volved in a cycle of commonplaces. All the 
days of his life he had conducted himself 
like a decent country gentleman, so far as 
anybody knew, and at night he drank too 
much whiskey. 

“How are you, Mrs. Kingconstance?” he 
exclaimed with effusion. “So good of you to 
come! Jolly day, isn’t it? You'll find all 
your friends here. Take my arm and come 
and have some tea. Jarvis, take Miss Julia.” 

Julia looked anything but enthusiastic, for 
Jarvis Normanton was only about twenty, and 
no great catch. Somebody of maturer years 
and with fairer prospects would have pleased 
her better. 

The tea-rooms were crowded, and Mrs. 
Kingeonstance preferred to sit in the hall. 
There she became instantly aware of the 
presence of a tall gentleman of distinguished 
appearance whom she did not recognize. 

“ Who is that?” she asked. 

“Oh, you know,” Mr. Normanton replied, 
glancing over his shoulder at him. “ What’s 
the fellow’s name? Always forget it. Looks 
rather out of it, doesn’t he? New to the 
neighborhood, you know—hasn’t met many 
people yet. Interesting man—seen a good 
deal. Shall I introduce him?” 

tefore Mrs. Kingconstance could‘ reply, he 
had hurried away, and was returning with 
the distinguished-looking stranger. 

“Mrs. Kingconstance, let me introducee—’ 
Mumble, mumble, was what followed; but 
Mrs. Kingeonstance bowed graciously, and 
the salutation of the distinguished-looking 
stranger was profound. 

“T have heard of Mrs. Kingconstance,” he 
observed, and Mrs. Kingconstance felt that 
volumes could not convey all the admirable 
things concerning her that were in his mind at 
the moment. 

“ Oh!” she said, archly. “I am afraid some 
one has been creating a prejudice.” 


’ 
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“ Yes,” he solemnly rejoined; “a prejudice 
which has made me—long—for this moment.” 

A pleasurable sensation laid hold of Mrs. 
Kingconstance. 

“You have the advantage of me,” 
smiling up at him brightly. 

“Yes,” he answered ‘again, unexpectedly ; 
“7 have the privilege of making your ac- 
quaintance. To meet me is to meet a mere 
nobody—a poor traveller, who has seen some- 
thing, certainly; but what of that? A man 
may spend his life in seeking distraction, and 
may even secure distinction; but with what 
object? He returns to civilization, and, lo! 
there is a beautiful woman! She has never 
left her home; she has done nothing—she 
has no need to do anything; she has only to 
be herself. And all the man’s honors are laid 
at her feet. He offers them all—to win a 
smile. May I take your cup?” 

Mrs. Kingeonstance surrendered the cup. 

“Of course,” she said, “ it is exactly as you 
say—fortunately for women. We have only to 
be ourselves.” 

“Ah!” the distinguished-looking stranger 
ejaculated, and again he expressed volumes. 
But he was towering above Mrs. Kingcon- 
stance as she sat there on a centre ottoman, 
and there was awkwardness in the attitude. 

“Won't you sit down?” she said, consider- 
ately. 

He bowed low, and then drew up a chair. 

“I came from Paris last,” he observed. 
“What wonderful people the French are! 
You must go to France for the refinements 


she said, 


of life. Here we are rich, lavish, extrava- 
gant. We have everything, but we have too 
much of it. We gorge. Our houses are 


gorged with furniture, our walls with pictures, 
our tables with flowers, our shop windows 
with heterogeneous collections of incongruous 
articles; and when we give a dinner, we gorge 
our friends with foods and wines. The Ja- 
panese offer you one picture at a time to con- 
template, one flower. The French provoke 
your appetite with one dish; but that dish is 
perfect—you never forget it. You would go 
back to Paris for the pleasure of eating it, 
and wait for it till—er—till it was ready. 
It is in Paris you realize what daintiness is, 
what refinement is in food. Each plat has 
its own wsthetic value. Give us Paris, I say, 
before we grow old. Paris and a cordon bleu, 
Paris and la haute cuisine—the good things 
of this world, so as, in due time, we may 
enjoy them.” 
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He spoke slowly, rounding each word as if 
it were in itself a delicious morsel to be swal- 
lowed as soon as pronounced. 

There was something highly exhilarating to 
Mrs. Kingeonstance in these allusions to the 
haute cuisine. It was essentially the proper 
thing to discuss, in connection with Paris, as 
seen by the affluent and cultivated. To know 
what French cooking is was an introduction 
in itself; and Mrs. Kingconstance was so 
thoroughly interested that she was about to 
become expansive, when the stranger suddenly 
rose, excused himself, and went direct to greet 
the gaunt, gray Lady May, who had just 
entered the hall. 

Other people came up and began to talk to 
Mrs. Kingeonstanee, and she was obliged to 
respond to their attentions; but all they said 
fell very flat after the brilliant remarks of the 
distinguished-looking stranger, and she hoped 
that he would return to her. He did not, how- 
ever. He took no more notice of her, in fact, 
and she was somewhat piqued. It was so 
seldom she met a man who was interesting, 
and this was evidently a thorough man of 
the world. Paris, Japan, the haute cuisine— 
he might be an ambassador! She must get 
him to call upon her. 

“How do you like Mr. Jellybond?” Mrs. 
Normanton broke in upon her meditations. 

“Oh, that was Mr. Jellybond, was it?” said 
Mrs. Kingconstance. “I’m so glad you’ve 
had such a delightful day for your party. 
Where is Julia, I wonder. It is time we were 
going. Is Miss Spice still here? Ah, there 
she is. Miss Spice, may I offer you a seat in 
my carriage ?” 

“ Really, Mrs. Kingeonstance,” Miss Spice 
twittered, excitedly, “ you are too kind.” 

The poor little woman was quite overcome. 
In another moment she would be whirled away 
before his admiring eyes by prancing horses 
in a splendid carriage—her very dream. All 
her dreams were coming true at once! She 
had one moment’s panic—lest he should not 
see her depart; but there he was under the 
portico, waiting to hand her—them—in. And 
how he bowed as they drove off! Three bows, 
one for each of them. Julia never thought 
of giving up her seat beside her mother, so 
poor little Miss Spice had to take the back 
seat; but that was an advantage, because she 
could see him standing there, with his heels 
clicked together, clasping his hat to his heart, 
till the turn hid the house and him from 
sight. 

Vor. XX XITI.—71 


“How very kind of you!” she ejaculated 
once more in a happy flow of gratitude. 

“Not at all,” said Mrs. Kingconstance. 
“ By-the-way, what was it you were telling 
us the other day about Mr. Jellybond? You 
know him very well, don’t you?’ 

Miss Spice blushed, simpered, and began; 
and before they reached the cottage at the 
cross-roads, Mrs. Kingconstance was in pos- 
session of all that Miss Spice knew, hoped, and 
suspected. 

Miss Spice was too excited to go in when 
Mrs. Kingeconstance left her at the Cross- 
Roads Cottage. She waited at the garden 
gate till the carriage was out of sight, and 
then she picked up her mouse-gray skirts be- 
tween the finger and thumb of each hand, ex- 
tended her arms, and so seemed to sail away 
down the road which led to the village. She 
did not know what possessed her, but she felt 
she must take that read. 

It was an enchanting scene. Low down on 
the horizon the setting sun shone out, casting 
long shadows of the old gnarled trees upon 
the grass, and changing the heavy atmosphere 
of the late afternoon into a luminous green 
haze. There was a strange hush over the 
land. Horses and oxen stood motionless in 
the fields; and the birds were still. Miss 
Spice herself was the only moving thing, and 
she felt as if the medium which held her were 
something other than the air of earth. She 
was in a tense state, a state of expectation. 
Nothing that might have happened would have 
surprised her; only if nothing had happened 
would she have been surprised. But some- 
thing did happen; for presently, down the 
long lane, under the old elm-trees, she saw 
her hero approaching. She felt that the 
world stood still in suspense to see them meet. 

He took off his hat and held it high to 
greet her. 

“Ah, dear lady,” he said, “what a happy 
coincidence! The world is not such a weary 
place as the dolorous misanthropes would have 
us suppose. I was just thinking about you.” 

“ Indeed!” said Miss Spice. 

“Yes. But permit me to accompany you 
back.” Miss Spice turned about as on a 
pivot. “Your way—the way you came—is 
much sweeter than my way. Now is it not a 
strange coincidence that we should both have 
come out for a little stroll this evening? I 
wanted to see you. I was on my way to call 
upon you. But how much better this is— 
to meet here—in the untrammelled open. It 
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is an ill wind that blows — er—nowhere. 
You enjoyed the party?” 

“Oh yes, indeed.” 

“ And the drive home with that lady, Mrs. 
—er—” 

“Mrs. Kingconstance.” 

“Thank you, yes. I remember now—Mrs. 
Kingconstance. A widow, is she not?” 

“ Yes, in her own right,” said Miss Spice— 
“T mean—” 

She did not know what she meant. 

The path was narrow. The evening was 
closing in. Mr. Jellybond looked about him. 
There was nobody in sight. 

“You must be fatigued,” he said. 
my arm.” 

Without waiting for her consent, he drew 
her hand through his arm in a masterful way, 
and held it there. 

Miss Spice nearly swooned. Then she was 
conscious of a delicious glow. The firm clasp 
of his large hand stimulated her feeble cir- 
culation. She had begun life with a healthy 
appetite for everything, and had suffered from 
enforced abstinence, from semi-starvation of 
every function and every faculty. But now, in 
a moment, she felt alive for once—only too 
much alive. She was intoxicated, irrespon- 
sible. 

They walked on together in silence for a 
little, then he gave her hand a little squeeze. 

“T suppose you discussed the people and 
the party all the way home?” he observed. 

“We discussed one person,” she answered, 
archly. 

“Ah! Was there only one worth discuss- 
ing?” he asked. 

She smiled up at him. He was holding his 
head high in the air as usual, but saw her out 
of the corner of his eye. Little Miss Spice 
was transfigured. Her nerves had helped 
themselves to his vitality, her youth was re- 
newed. For the moment she was worth look- 
ing at, and Mr. Jellybond smiled down upon 
her. 

“Were you defending the luckless stran- 
ger against a prejudiced person in your own 
sweet womanly way?” he asked. 

“There was no need to defend,” said Miss 
Spice. “I had only to satisfy natural inter- 
Every prejudice has been swept away 
by the stranger’s own charming personality.” 

“T fear it was curiosity, not interest, the 
lady showed,” he said, sadly. “It is hard to 
be misunderstood.” 

“Oh no, I assure you,” said little Miss 
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Spice, eager to console. “She said some- 
thing—something about an acquisition to the 
neighborhood—she did, indeed. She hopes to 
see you again.” 

Mr. Jellybond surveyed the heavens. 

“How sweet the shade is here, under the 
trees!” he ejaculated; “and how sweet the 
evening calm! It steals over us, drawing us 
closer.” He put his arm round her, and 
pressed her to his side. “Ah!” he sighed, 
audibly. 

Miss Spice’s head sank upon his shoulder. 
This was love at last. 

Once more, cautiously, the dear man looked 
round, and then, the coast being clear, he 
raised her little glorified face to his, and 
imprinted a kiss on her lips. 


CHAPTER XII 

ESITANCY was not one of Mr. Jelly- 

bond’s weaknesses. The very next day 

he called at Dane Court, and was 
shown into the big drawing-room. The sun 
shone bright outside, but the room was shady 
with half-drawn blinds, and there was no one 
in it. It was a fine apartment—one of a suite, 
from which it was curtained off. Mr. Jelly- 
bond looked about him admiringly; then, as no 
one appeared, he began to walk about on tip- 
toe—a way he had—examining and peeping 
into everything, but more like an auctioneer 
appraising the value than a virtuoso admiring 
the beauty of the objects. He touched the 
frames of pictures, studied the signatures 
of the artists who had painted them, rather 
than the subjects, ran his fingers lightly 
down china vases, balanced bits of lacquer to 
test their weight, took off the lids of boxes 
and peered in, and felt the texture of the rich 
silk hangings; and all with incredible speed 
and agility, considering his age and size. 
Ordinarily he moved with extreme delibera- 
tion, but during these first few minutes alone 
in the great drawing-room at Dane Court he 
skipped about like a schoolboy, and the effect 
was pleasantly incongruous. 

Presently he became conscious of some 
movement in the next apartment, and stopped 
short in his gambols. He was extremely 
watchful by nature, and even slight commo- 
tions, which other people would not have 
noticed, seldom escaped him. Being near a 
picture hung low on the wall, he instantly fell 
into the attitude of a connoisseur, and, stoop- 
ing, peered into it through his double gold- 
rimmed eyeglass with rapt attention. But his 
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ears were open. It would be more accurate, 
however, to say that he felt rather than heard 
the faint frou-frou of trailing drapery, and 
became aware of a leisurely footfall. With 
an easy, natural gesture, as if he had satisfied 
his interest in the picture, he folded his eye- 
glass and turned round. He had expected to 
see Mrs. Kingconstance, but found himself 
face to face with a tall, slight, elegant 
lady in fawn-colored draperies who was ey- 
ing him critically. Mr. Jellybond was un- 
prepared for this vision. He had not heard 
of Miss Kingeconstance. But Miss Kingcon- 
stance had heard a good deal about him, and 
was prepared to be favorably impressed. 

One of the saddest parts of the sufferings 
of women so situated—women, that is to say, 
without one solid aim or satisfying occupa- 
tion in life—is the cruel ache of expectancy 
that chronically besets them. Their days are 
empty, and all their yearnings unappeased. 
The strongest side of their nature, being arti- 
ficially suppressed, becomes an importunate 
agitator, always on the lookout for occasions 
on which to assert itself; and any man may 
make the occasion. Their hope is therefore 
towards every man who may chance to come 
into their lives. Poor little Miss Spice was 
bound to succumb to the first who held his 
arms out to her. She was incapable of 
criticism. Her nature was largely loving, 
her faith and charity were excessive, her 
knowledge of life nil. 

Miss Kingconstance was of another tem- 
perament. Miss Spice, by making peace- 
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offerings of her amiable little heart to every- 
body about her, had reaped the reward of 
those who give, and so kept her mind sweet 
and wholesome; the ache of expectancy she 
eased with pleasant day-dreams, in which 
was never a villain. Miss Kingconstance 
had no such resource. The life of suppres- 
sion had told upon the softer side of her 
nature and embittered her. She had ceased 
to care; she found no solace either in loving 
or in being loved; all her heart was concen- 
trated on a great craving for she knew not 
what, and because this great craving was un- 
appeased, she felt herself an ill-used woman, 
and was more apt to owe a grudge than to 
offer affection. Her self-consciousness, grown 
morbid, was forever on the alert, looking into 
other people’s defects, and suspecting them 
of evil intent towards herself. But it was this 
survival of her critical faculty that saved her 
from the danger which threatened Miss Spice. 

Miss Kingconstance might hope to find her 
hero in every man she met, but she was not 
to be imposed upon by mock heroics, even 
when, as in the case of Mr. Jellybond, she 
was prepared to be favorably impressed. 

Her first impression of him was not un- 
satisfactory; he was really a fine-looking man 
of a portly kind, clean-shaven, and of digni- 
fied demeanor. He was dressed like a coun- 
try gentleman, only the costume, if anything, 
was too scrupulously exact. He looked like a 


country gentleman on the stage, everything 
he wore was so exceedingly correct. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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BY A. T. ASHMORE 


HE exhibition of clothes at the 
Paris Exposition has, curious- 
ly enough, attracted the atten- 
tion of men quite as much as 
women, and the effect has been 
that more than usual attention 

has been paid to the gowns worn by visitors 

to the Fair. The costumes exhibited are cer- 
tainly wonderful specimens of artistic dress- 
making. Materials, coloring, and designs are 
unique and at the same time 
most beautiful, two terms not 
by any means synonymous. 

One noticeable feature of the 
crowds at the Exposition is the 
number of smartly gowned wo- 
men to be seen; not always very 
elaborately dressed, but with 
some distinctive point about 
their gown, hat, or gen- 








eral appearance that 
would make them no- 
ticeable anywhere. The 


Parisians have had the 
knack from time imme- 
morial of being particu- 
larly clever in 
dressing, and 
certainly the 
plainest — that 
is, the poorest— 
woman in Par- 
is, when she 
out to a 
has some 
touch to 
her costume 
that makes it 
attractive. She may wear a 
plain muslin or lawn of very 
coarse material, but it will be 
well made and will be a cos- 
tume fresh and neat, and have 
a lot of style about it; and on 
féte-days the crowd is made up 


goes 
féte 
little 

















DRESSING JACKET OF CASUMeRE with edge of gold 
galloon and silk stitching. 


of the poorer people. But it is not these cos- 
tumes that attract the attention. It is the 
gowns worn by women who have plenty of 
money to spend, and who understand what 
might be called the science of clothes. The 
weather demands the thinnest possible cloth- 
ing, and consequently most of the gowns 
to be seen are of thin materials. Muslins, 
lawris, foulards, mousselines de and 
wash materials are seen in large numbers, and 
white gowns are more fash- 
ionable than they have been 
for many a long year. 

The least expensive, as 
well as the most expensive 
thin gowns are worn over 
silk under-skirts and under- 
waists. To this 
they owe the 
way they hang 
and the rich 
look of the ma- 
terials. A 
gown, the ma- 
terial of which 
could not have 
cost more than 


soie, 


a few cents a 
yard, looks 
every bit as 
smart as one 
that cost sev- 
eral dollars, 


and this owing 
entirely to the 
beauty of the 
under - dress. 
One of these 
under - dresses 
consists of a 





shaped and 
close - fitting 
white silk of 
good quality, 


finished with a 
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Lieut GRaY-BLcF sik with darker figures; trimming of Irish point and bine velvet. 
Freurey Frou.agp in violet with violet flowers and green and dark red foliage ; guipure trimming. 


deep accordion-pleated flounce, over which 
falls a ruffle of imitation Valenciennes lace. 
The corsets are hidden under a silk waist of 
the same material as the skirt, cut with as 
much pains as the waist of the gown itself. 
It has some fulness directly over the bust, and 
is made with the long-waisted effect. The 
under-skirt, by-the-way, is cut down in a deep 
point in front and has no band, merely a fin- 
ish that takes up no room and keeps the skirt 
from fraying out. The gown worn over this 


under-skirt is of fine muslin that is very sheer, 
but not a very expensive quality, trimmed 
with rows of tucking and of imitation Valen- 
ciennes lace. The waist is like a shirt-waist, 
but cut with a round yoke of sheer fabric, and 
the white lawn tucked in narrower tucks than 
the material of the waist or skirt. The fou- 
lard gowns are warmer, but are made over 
thin linings, often a regular lining silk, that 
is exceedingly cool, and even cooler than lawn 
and foulard. Black and white, with more 
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GRAY CASHMERE HOUSE GOWN with cream lace trimmings and violet 


velvet. 


white than black, is a favorite color, and the 
pattern a swirled one. The skirt is pleated 
over the hips and has rows of gathers directly 
in the back. It is finished simply with a hem, 
and is long enough to cover the flounce of the 
same material on the drop-skirt. The waist 
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has a bolero jacket of 
white taffeta, on which is 
an appliqué of butter-col- 
ored lace. Below the jack- 
et there is a pleating of 
mousseline de soie in 
black, and the same shows 
again at the top of the bo- 
lero, forming a square 
yoke back and front. The 
sleeves are of the silk, 
made quite long and with 
an under-sleeve of mousse- 
line de soie showing at the 
hand. 

Another foulard is of 
dark blue with a white fig- 
ure. It is in blocks of blue 
and white, and a white fig- 
ure again over the blocks. 
It is made with narrow 
stitched bands of dark blue 
taffeta. The waist is quite 
like a cloth waist in tailor 
style, and is trimmed with 
bands of dark blue silk, 
giving the effect of a 
square bolero. The waist 
itself is tight-fitting and 
fastened with crystal but- 
tons. In back there is a 
basque that is trimmed 
with rows of blue silk 
bands. The gown is a very 
odd one and distinctively 
in tailor style, a very odd 
fashion for a foulard. 

The hats attract a great 
deal of attention, for they 
are so very distinctive and 
so attractive. They are 
not, as a rule, made to 
match any one particular 
gown, but are suitable to 
wear with any costume. 
The black lace and white 
lace hats are most becom- 
ing and exceedingly simple 
in appearance, but not 
easy to make, however. The 
favorite style has a round, full crown, quite 
small, and fluted brim made of the lace with 
invisible wires in it. Then around the crown 
is a twist of ribbon with a bow outside, a 
spray of roses knotted in with the ribbon on 
the brim, which flares away from the face. 
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There is also a hat that is 
worn far down over the face 
and has a small crown of white 
straw. The brim of the hat is 
of white chiffon covered with 
two rows of white lace that fall 
over each other. At the left 
side is a flat bow of black vel- 
vet. The hat is distinctly a fiat 
hat and rather trying to most 
faces, but there is an immense 
amount of style about it. 

The favorite hat, though, and 
one that will be worn through 
the autumn and copied for the 
winter hats, is the three-corner- 
ed shape with the brim turned 
up from the face and with a 
bow of black velvet in front of 
the crown, the bow fastened 
with a gold rhinestone buckle. 
In felt or velvet this is to be 
one of the new shapes for win- 
ter and ought to be exceeding- 
The flat crowns of 
straw with brims of chiffon or 
mousseline de soie covered with 
lace, or else of two colors of 
tulle, are to be copied for the 
winter in felt and velvet com- 
bined. They are just now the 
hats that are most seen and 
most noticed at the Exposition, 
and can safely be relied upon 
as being smart for some time to 
come. 

This question of head-gear 
is the most interesting one at 
the Exposition, for the natives 
of the different countries, at- 
tired in the costumes which 
they are accustomed to wear, 
with their heads dressed after 
the fashion rules, are in such 
funny contrast to the Ameri- 
ean, French, and English wo- 
men. These foreigners seem to find no end 
of amusement in observing how differently 
the heads are covered. It is said that the 
cleverest milliners have been clever enough to 
adopt some of the foreign styles, and that 
this winter we are to see many hats modelled 
after the turban and the head-dressing that 
foreigners have been wearing. 

But the woman who likes to attract admira- 
tion rather than criticism at the Exposition 


ly good. 
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Street Gown of bias tucked blue chevivt; collar and trimmings of 
white. 


is the woman who is dressed quietly in black 
or white or white and black, with a black hat 
or a white hat, with everything in keeping; if 
in white, with white shoes and white parasol 
and not a touch of color, except in some jewel 
she may wear; if in black, by the exceeding 
severity and simplicity of her gown and the 
beauty of the different details with which it is 
carried out. 

Linen gowns in every conceivable and many 
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Gown OF FIGURED Green BaRker, dotted with white; white cloth yoke and panel; guipure bands on bodice and 
skirt. 
Gown oF Lieut Brown woot, with fawn cloth and dark brown velvet trimmings. 
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Lovis XVI. costumer. oF CORN-OOLOKED stk with flowers of pink and violet; black velvet ribbons; front of corn-color- 
ed mouseeline de soie. 
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Srrert cown of cloth with stitched pleats and buttons for trimming; vest of peau 


de soie in a contrasting shade. 


inconceivable shades of color are one of the 
features of the season. Not, as might be sup- 
posed, thin, cool linens, but the heavier- 
weight ones, that in reality are not much 
cooler, if any, than the cloth or cheviot cos- 
tumes. Beige and tan are the favorite col- 


The skirt is laid in side pleats, stitched down to 
about a quarter of a yard from the foot, and left to flare below. 


ors, and a model gown 
worn by one of the smart- 
est women at the Exposi- 
tion was of beige linen 
that looked almost like 
denim, it was so heavy. It 
was made with a skirt that 
had a seam down the mid- 
dle of the front breadth, 
and in the back were three 
box-pleats, one in the cen- 
tre and one at either side, 
very small at the waist but 
gradually growing larger 
until half-way down the 
skirt, when they were left 
to flare. The bolero jacket 
had three stitched folds on 
the back, giving the effect 
of box-pleats. In front the 
jacket was almost covered 
by a superb piece of em- 
broidery on linen batiste. 
This also formed a round 
collar at the back of the 
jacket. A front of white 
chiffon, trimmed = with 
bands of yellow lace and a 
lace jabot, was worn with 
the jacket, and a narrow 
belt of white satin was 
pulled well down in a 
point in front and fasten- 
ed with a V-shaped rhine- 
stone buckle. But to de- 
scribe gown for gown, of 
the noticeable ones would 
be a waste of time and 
quite monotonous. The 
plainest gown had always 
-a parasol that was just in 
keeping; the gloves and 
the shoes were of the latest 
style, and the marvellous 
finish of everything mark- 
ed a degree of luxury that 
has certainly never before 
been seen. If the truth 
were told the luxury of the 
clothes worn at the Expo- 
sition is by no means the least remarkable 
feature of the entire show. 

A novelty that seems always to come with 
the heavy Turkish style of embroidery is what 
is known as the Russian belting ribbon, in 
gold and silver. This has reappeared again 
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as well as the use of the gold 
and silver braid. The Russian 
ribbon in gold makes a good 
belt about two inches wide, or, 
to be more exact, about an inch 
and a half; the belt must be 
long enough to cross at the 
back, and be brought forward 
in front, where it is fastened 
with a fancy buckle. The sil- 
ver belts are just as often worn 
with gold buckles as silver ones, 
and there does not seem to be 
any fixed rule as to what is cor- 
rect to wear with what, as re- 
gards buckles. There is only 
one rule, and that is, the belt 
must be put on so that it will 
be higher at the back than in 
front in order to give a pointed 
look to the waist. 

Silk stockings in all shades 
are to be worn this winter, but 
the other materials, such as 
lisle-thread and silk and a fine 
cotton, are to be had in exactly 
the same designs. Black open- 
work stockings are still con- 
sidered the smartest kind, but 
when colored slippers to match 
the ball gown are worn, there 
are seen stockings of the exact 
shade, or of white silk with a 
very elaborate design, and of- 
ten with medallions of lace let 
in. The white shoes with the 
black stockings are still consid- 
ered smart when worn with the 
short white skirts in playing 
golf or tennis; the idea being 
that the black stockings make 
the ankles look smaller. It is 
necessary to wear heavy shoes 
in playing golf, but very often 
silk stockings are worn with the 
heaviest of golf shoes. This 
may seem extravagant, but 
then it is one of the little com- 
forts that the luxurious woman of to-day feels 
that she has a right to. The open-work 
stockings with patent-leather slippers made 
with a long vamp, big buckles, and high heels, 
are supposed to be correct for driving or for 
automobiling. A woman’s foot dressed in 
this way certainly looks much smaller, but 
there is still a prejudice against the high-heel 
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AUTUMN WALKING GOwNn of cheviot, with stitched yoke on skirt and jacket, 
and velvet trimmings. 


shoe for walking boots. There is evidently, 
though, a desire to do away with the common- 
sense heel, which is round and flat, and is cer- 
tainly the best possible for many reasons; but 
the so-called military heel, which has once 
more appeared, is more generally seen now 
excepting on the tennis or golf shoe. These 
are made on the same lasts as for men. 
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COIFFURES AND NECK-WEAR 


fascinating sound, and certainly no- 
thing is of more importance than 
neck-wear. Many an old gown has been 
made to look quite like new by having 
different arrangement of trimming 
waist and a new style of collar, 
the smartest waist ever turned 
does not look well if the collar 
not fit. The great trouble with some 
of the poorer dressmakers is that they do not 
pay enough attention to the collar. They are 
apt to make it too large, and then attempt to 
remedy the difficulty by fastening it over. 
A well-made collar should fit perfectly, and 
hook at the back or front, as the case may be, 
with the sides just meeting. When it laps 
over it is heavy and clumsy. On all of the 
new gowns the old-fashioned style of stock- 
collar is seen, made with points behind the 
ears, or curved down at the front and up at 
the back. When it is possible there is a small 
yoke, which is made in one piece with the col- 
lar; not showing any seam around the neck. 
This gives rather a long line to the throat 
and is attractive and, as a rule, becoming. 
The collars of shirt-waists or separate 
waists are now finished simply with a small 
band, for changing the collars makes a great 
deal of difference and variety in any costume. 
Taffeta ribbon from one and a quarter yards 
in length to one and a half, with hem-stitched 
edge and rows of cording directly in the cen- 
tre, makes capital collars and ties. The cord- 
ed part only goes around the neck. The ends 
cross at the back and are brought round in 
front and tied in a bow-knot—a small bow 
with long or short ends. 


« N OVELTIES in neck-wear” has a very 


some 
on the 
whereas 
out 

does 


Jewelled clasps or slides that were brought 
out early in the season to wear with sailor 
knots have not proved successful simply be- 
cause they were too large and conspicuous. 
The fashion in itself is a dainty and a pretty 
one and will certainly be brought out again 
under better auspices, for a little jewelled 
slide fastening a bow at the throat is as pretty 
a finish as possible for the neck of a waist. 
Soft tulle ties, long enough to go around the 
neck twice and tie in front, and trimmed with 
accordion-pleated ruffles edged with fine lace, 
look exceedingly well with fine slides. They 
are worn in black and white. Now that it is 
the fad to wear jewelled pendants on a pretty 
chain, one of these looks particularly well 
over a soft tie. 

It is no longer fashionable to have any 
trimming at the back of the collar, but wo- 
men who have long necks, or whose necks are 
beginning to look thin, find it a great advan- 
tage to tie a piece of tulle around the neck 
with a bow at the back. This gives a pretty 
finish to a stiff ribbon stock-collar, and is al- 
most invariably becoming. Only white or 
black tulle should be used. For evening the 
same thing is often seen worn even with a 
jewelled collar or a handsome necklace, and 
it seems to soften any hard lines in a most 
satisfactory fashion. Boas and ruches worn 
around the neck are very soft, but not very 
full unless intended for quite cool weather. A 
pretty one is made of Liberty satin or chiffon 
trimmed with bands of white lace and with a 
little pleated edge of chiffon. This fastens 
at the throat and has long ends edged with 
lace that hang down over the front of the 
gown. 











COIFFURES 


Black velvet ribbon run 
through beading makes a 
pretty finish for a_ tucked 


lawn or chiffon yoke and col- 
lar. The velvet is only run 
through the beading around 
the neck, but serves to hold 
the collar in place, and is be- 
coming and dainty. 

found cape collars, or short 
capes, are not invariably be- 
coming, and require to have 
a high collar worn with them. 
This collar must be of lace or 
of pleated chiffon or of mus- 
lin, with ribbon run through. 
The only ones that have any 
trimming at the back at all 
are the ones that are made en- 
tirely of chiffon and unlined. 
These are finished at the back 
with a full bow, to look as 
though they were made of 
chiffon ribbon tied in a bow- 
knot. 

It will soon be a necessary 
part of every girl’s education 
to learn to tie a bow, for bows 
are now seen on everything. 
If there is a lace tie to be 
worn as an outside addition 
to one’s toilette, it is tied at 
the throat in front and is a 
most difficult bow to under- 
take, with its stiff ends and 
If the piece of rib- 
bon goes around the neck the 
bow must be just right. On 
many of the hats a bow is all 
the trimming that is used, 
and this bow requires most 
careful treatment. Black vel- 
vet ribbons are by no means 
easy to tie, and yet black vel- 
vet bows play an important 
part in the fashionable dress 
of to-day. Worn at the throat, 
tied at the waist, trimming 
the hat, or in the hair for 
evening, and each bow of a 
different style. 

The one secret of having a 
good bow—that is, a smart one—is to have it 
tied very tight and just in the middle, utter- 
ly regardless whether the material may be 
injured by so doing. When economy has to 


no loops. 
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PINK SATIN BALL Gown With bolero of black and white lace combined; black 
chiffon drapery on bodice, Designed for a stout figure. 


be consulted a better plan is to have a made 
bow, for either the belt or throat, for the con- 
stant tying of ribbon as tight as is necessary 
marks it and soon makes it very shabby. 
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House cown of mignonette-green camel s-nair with vest of folded silk and 
écru guipure 


Whether there are to be 
bangs or no bangs is a 
perplexing problem, but 
one thing is definitely set- 
tled, and that is that the 
hair is to be worn down 
over the forehead. This 
is accomplished either by 
having the regular curled 
bang or by having the 
hair waved and pulled 
forward. It does not ne- 
cessitate cutting the hair 
short again, as was the 
case in former days when 
bangs were fashionable, 
but it certainly always 
necessitates the front 
hair being waved or curl- 
ed. The new hats all 
show the hair pushed way 
forward below’ them; 
whether they are hats to 
be worn off the face or 
hats to be worn on the 
face, the hair must show 
a line below the band of 
the hat. The hair is also 
pulled out at the sides 
and at the back to give a 
framed effect to the face. 
It is not always crimped 
or frizzed, but it is 
waved in as soft and nat- 
ural -looking waves as 
possible. The large waves 
can be made by wetting 
the hair and tying broad 
bands of tape about it 
quite tight, and leaving 
on the bands for several 
hours. If a little bando- 
line or some preparation 
of the sort is used, the 
hair will be much easier 
to arrange in these waves. 
The fashion bids fair to 
become very exaggerated, 
and we are told that 
there will be a return to 
smooth locks before the 
winter is over. However, 
for the present and for 
the next few months the 
frowzled, pushed forward 
Pompadour will be worn. 
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Gown OF TOBACON-BROWN OLOTH with deeper brown velvet belt, cuffs and revers on waist and skirt; front of maize Lib- 
erty satin; brown velvet hat with maize quills. 
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Autumn saoxet of black velvet appliqnéd on white silk; revers of 
velvet antique edged with Astrakhan. 


The arrangement of the hair at the 
back for evening wear requires that 
it shall always be pushed as far for- 
ward as possible straight up from the 
nape of the neck to above the crown 
of the head, but it is then pulled 
down again so that the soft waves 
will show. The ears are almost hidden 
by this arrangement of hair. There is 
a part sometimes at one side of the 
head, or just in the middle, and then 
the hair is pulled up on either side 
of the part so that it looks full and 
soft, and, of course, thick. This fash- 
ion of soft, full hair is, as a rule, 
more becoming than a more severe 
style, but the trouble is that the hair 
requires to be kept in most perfect 
order. It must be well brushed and 
washed often, and always well comb- 
ed, otherwise it looks untidy, and an 
untidy head is more unfashionable 
now than ever was known before. 
Glossy, well-brushed locks with a 
slight wave through them make every 
woman look well, but a mass of hair 
all ruffled up and looking as though 
rats had been in it is a most untidy 
way of arranging the hair. It is un- 
becoming and not in the least smart. 

One of the novelties for late sum- 
mer and early autumn is a short 
white cloth jacket to wear over thin 
gowns, or even over silk gowns. It is 
made of light-weight cloth,soft serge, 
or camel’s-hair, but preferably cloth, 
and is cut like an Eton jacket, with 
round collar and revers of the mate- 
rial or of linen or cut-work. The 
jacket is lined with silk and is quite 
warm. It, of course, has a tendency 
to make stout people look stouter, but 
the lines of the revers are pointed, so 
that it makes the waist look longer, 
and in that way gives a slight effect. 
It is really a modification of the taf- 
feta jacket, but as it is made up in 
white it will not be possible to use it 
in the same useful way. The jacket 
will be worn with false fronts and 
over thin shirt-waists of fine nain- 
sook embroidered by hand in polka 
dots or knots, trimmed with accor- 
dion-pleating of mousseline de soie 
edged with narrow white or yellow 
Valenciennes lace. 

















FOR THE AUTUMN SEWING 
HE most frequent hindrance to 
successful home dress-making 
is to provide beforehand a sup- 
ply of proper implements with 
which to execute the work. 
Here unwise persons rush in 
where experienced tailors fear to tread, often 
with after-results that are disastrous to hopes 
and purse. Home sewing often is done with 
“ makeshift” materials that would utterly 
daunt the experienced dressmaker, and the 
visiting seamstress frequently is at her wits’ 
end to improvise the necessary tools with 
which to perfect her work. If she happens 
not to possess the necessary ingenuity suc- 
cessfully to be able to baste a curved hem 
over her knee, rather than over a proper sew- 
ing-table, in all probability she is voted in- 
competent if not actually a failure; if she 
be obliged to resort to the use of a crash tuwel 
spread over a table to serve as a pressing- 
board, the results are sure to be recognized as 
“home made,” and the work immediately 
stamped as inferior. To make successfully 
wearable and attractive garments at home one 
should be provided with all the simple tools 
the work requires. First among these should 
come the cutting and sewing tables. Skirts 
that must be cut upon the sewing-room floor 
or upon a convenient spring-bed are usually 
irregular at the outset. Bodices in particular 
(also flared or shaped ruffles) should be cut 
upon firm, even surfaces. Where a regular 
cutting-table is not available, the family din- 
ing-table should be pressed into service. 

Two pairs of scissors should be at hand; 
one with long, sharp blades that will not hack 
the material or catch every now and then with 
disastrous effect upon the nerves and temper 
of the worker employing them, the second, a 
pair of small, sharp-edged, and thin-pointed 
embroidery scissors for the snipping of ma- 
chine stitches here and there, as may become 
necessary from time to time. 

Assorted needles and good pins should be 
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provided in plenty before any ambitious work 
is begun. A good pressing-board should be a 
permanent feature of the sewing-room, and 
where possible, a sleeve-board. Too much 
stress cannot be laid upon the importance of 
constant and careful pressing during the 
process of dress-making. For this a small 
gas or other portable stove should be kept in 
position near the sewing-table, together with 
one small and one medium-sized flat-iron for 
the pressing of the light and heavier parts of 
the costume. 

A good measure should be at hand, prefer- 
ably of thin rolled steel or in form of a yard- 
stick. In the tape-measure, which, especially 
after extended use, is likely to stretch or lose 
its original proportions, there is always the 
danger of inexact cutting or wrong calcula- 
tions as to yards required. Perfectly hon- 
orable merchants are sometimes accused of 
resorting to scant measuring of dress ma- 
terials, when, in fact, the difference between 
home and shop measurements may be traced 
to a fixed rule in the latter and the use of a 
worn and pliant tape measure at home. 

A word as to finishing materials. The lower 
edge of a bodice is often a most troublesome 
bit in the process of home dress-making. Just 
what to select for binding it, or whether to 
bind it at all, and how to put on a binding, if 
this is decided upon, is a problem likely to 
dismay even the bravest amateur. The first 
step is to trim the edges evenly with the large 
sharp scissors just mentioned, and baste (in 
order to prevent lining and outside materials 
from displacement). If the bodice is to be 
worn outside of skirt a half-inch bias strip 
of canvas next should be basted to the edge 
of the bodice. In some instances a “stay 
tape” may be preferred, but here the dress- 
maker must use her own discrimination. 
Over this a bias facing of silk must be turned 
so that no edge is visible from the right side. 
This may be hemmed by hand neatly upon 
the wrong side. If the garment is to be worn 
under the skirt, the edge should be stayed 
with silk only. Some of the best tailors vent- 
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ure to put the bodice binding on from the 
wrong side, turning it upward upon the right 
side and ornamenting it with two rows of 
machine-stitching. 

The sewing-machine should be got in readi- 
ness at least a day before any protracted work 
is undertaken, in order that the oil may pene- 
trate about every intricately placed screw. 
Several needles of a proper size to “take” 
the fabric should be provided in advance, 
in order that an accidental delay through 
breakage may be precluded. Hand or ma- 
chine needles should be carefully selected 
with a view to securing implements that will 
carry the chosen thread well, but will make 
no unnecessarily large punctures in silk or 
cloth. A small emery cushion should be kept 
at hand, that the points of needles may be 
sharpened and cleaned by running through it 
from time to time. Home dress-making never 
should be begun until each needed article re- 
quired for the new gowns has been purchased 
and is held in readiness. Linings, whale- 
bones, sewing-silks and cottons, basting- 
thread, tapes, belting, canvas or crinoline, 
hooks and eyes, or buttons, are among the ne- 
cessities; also button-hole twist for button- 
holes, for the making of loops, or for the tiny 
“ tacks ” that are so frequently employed upon 
cloth or tailor gowns. Nor must the impor- 
tant shields be forgotten. 

Two useful additions to the sewing-room, 
and articles that are indispensable for the 
professional dressmaker, are a papier-maché 
bodice form and a stuffed sleeve form. The 
former may be purchased at any department- 
store. Directions for making the latter were 
given in detail in Harprr’s Bazar of January 
13, and repeated in condensed form in a later 
issue, that of July 21, of the current year. 


OUR AUTUMN CATALOGUE 
ITH this number of Harper’s Bazar is 
issued a complete catalogue of all avail- 
able cut paper patterns published within the 
past and present years. To those not already 
acquainted with the resources of the cut-pa- 
per-pattern department of this publication, a 
glance through the pages of this review will 
demonstrate the advantages that may be 
gained from the employment of these unap- 
proachable patterns. The designs included in 
the catalogue that bear the date of a year ago 
are such as may be used safely by the great 
body of the conservatively well-dressed for the 

modelling of the present season’s gowns. 
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Special attention is called to the fact that 
previous to January of the present year Har- 
per’s Bazar patterns were published in one 
standard size only. The available sizes for 
women’s garment patterns published during 
the present year number five, to which have 
been added graded patterns for little girls be- 
tween the ages of four and six years. Be- 
ginning with the present season, patterns may 
be had of any garment illustrated in the fash- 
ion pages of Harprer’s Bazar, as will be seen 
by the announcement in the new catalogue 
and among the advertisement pages of each 
number. 

A feature of Harper’s Bazar cut paper pat- 
terns consists in the harmonious markings 
and shaping of waist-lines,and those of sleeves 
and collars, by which means any given pat- 
tern may be successfully combined with sleeve, 
collar, or other portion of any other pattern of 
the same bust measurement. Thus the pos- 
sessor of two complete costume patterns may, 
without any strain upon the imagination, 
combine these in such manner as to produce 
several different and up-to-date costumes. 

Harrer’s Bazar cut paper patterns contain 
all necessary facings and shaped trimmings 
carefully calculated to conform to the mea- 
surements of the size selected. To adapt the 
patterns to the needs of irregular forms will 
not prove a difficult task to the seamstress 
who is willing to devote an hour to a study of 
the figure of the person for whom the new 
garment is designed. In the catalogue will 
be found two sets of diagrams accompanied 
by explanations showing how the Harperr’s 
Bazar patterns of waist and skirt may be en- 
larged or reduced. 

When the figure to be fitted is shorter in 
the waist than our selected model, exact mea- 
surements from collar to belt-line in centre 
of front and in centre of back,also from arm’s- 
eye to belt-line directly under the arm, should 
be taken. The separate portions of the pat- 
tern should then be folded mid-length in a 
deep or shallow crosswise pleat until the de- 
sired length is obtained. The pleats in the 
pattern should be basted, pinned, or pasted in 
position before material is cut from them. 

If a bodice pattern is too large around, a 
lengthwise pleat of the required dimensions 
may be made in the centre of each division of 
the pattern until the necessary proportions 
are secured. Where an enlargement is desired 
pleats may be made in the material itself. 
Care should be exercised in the latter case to 














CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


fold the cloth exactly according to the run- 
ning of the threads. This is an important 
point to be observed in all dress-making, and 
one that cannot too often be emphasized. ‘The 
nap of cloth or velvet, and the sheen of silk 
or of poplin should be observed before cut- 
ting, and all portions of bodice and skirt 
should be made “to run the same way.” An 
under-arm or side-back gore, if made of ma- 
terial that shades in an opposite direction 
from the rest of the garment, will ruin the ap- 
pearance of the entire costume. Sleeves hasti- 
ly cut and with the nap in opposite direction 
from that followed in the bodice are equally 
detrimental. 

All waist linings should be cut on the cross- 
wise fold of goods. This is as advisable for 
silk as for cotton linings, and prevents 
stretching. Linings so cut also prove wear- 
resisting to a greater degree than when the 
lengthwise fold is used. In bodices outer ma- 
terials should be slightly stretched over the 
linings, especially from the arm’s-eye up- 
ward. In basting the bodice, sewing should 
commence from the waist-line notch in all 
seams and darts, and thence be. carried up- 
ward. Many home dressmakers and novices 
with the needle slight this important matter 
of basting, using long open stitches, which 
barely serve to secure the portions to- 
gether. With the possible exception of 
the skirt and draperies, where no special 
strain occurs, basting-stitches should not ex- 
ceed a quarter of an inch in length. 

The last seam to be securely stitched should 
be that of the shoulder. By leaving this seam 
open all accidental fulness which might mar 
the fit of the garment may be smoothed up- 
ward and away when the final fitting takes 
place. This precaution of leaving the shoul- 
der seam open until the last is especially ne- 
cessary in the case of boleros and draped 
bodices. 

The making of a sleeve is a highly impor- 
tant operation. Basting should be commenced 
first at the inside seam, sewing upward from 
the centre, and afterwards downward to the 
wrist. 

Next join between the notches at the elbow 
in the back seam. Where the design calls for 
gathering at this point, the fulness of the up- 
per part of the sleeve should be evenly dis- 
tributed to fit between the notches on the 
under portion. Proceeding from this point, 
baste upward and downward until seam is 
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completed. In adjusting the sleeve to the 
bodice, place the front seam of the former 
opposite the notch which is to be seen on the 
rim of the arm’s-eye of the front of the waist 
pattern. 

When it is necessary to shorten or to 
lengthen a sleeve-form the seamstress again 
may find her remedy in a folding of the pat- 
tern or of the material. This should be done 
mid-length between elbow and shoulder, or 
between elbow and wrist, or both, as may be 
necessary. A trimming off at top or bottom 
of any garment is likely to completely change 
even the most fashionable curves. Especially 
should this be avoided in the making of the 
sleeve, a feature which at all times, and in 
whatever the style, may “make or mar” a 
garment. Here study should be given to the 
proportions of the future wearer. The arm 
rarely is found to be perfect in its divisions. 
A long upper and a short fore arm are the 
commonest irregularities that must be over- 
come by the user of a pattern provided for 
popular needs. This difficulty may be suc- 
cessfully met by taking a correct measure- 
ment of the future wearer, and folding the 
paper pattern accordingly. 

The adjustment of the collar is an impor- 
tant item, whether it be of the standing or 
rolled shape. In adjusting to the bodice the 
basting of this portion should be begun at 
the centre of the back and proceeded with to 
front on first one side and then on the other. 
Where interlining is used this should be of 
double light-weight canvas, cut bias and ma- 
chine-stitched togethier. The latter proced- 
ure gives an elasticity to the collar portion 
that cannot be secured by a single thickness 
of lining, however stiff or heavy. 

A difficulty sometimes arises in selecting a 
pattern for one whose shoulders are narrow 
in the back and wide across the chest, or vice 
versa. The simplest method of treating this 
irregularity is to purchase two patterns and 
combine them. Because of our system of 
drafting and cutting, this is a most feasible 
operation for those using the Harper’s Bazar 
paper patterns. Let us take as example a fig- 
ure measuring thirty-six inches around the 
bust, but with very narrow back and broad 
chest. A back of pattern size thirty-four bust 
measure, combined with the front of a pattern 
for thirty-eight-inch bust measure, in all 
probability would result in a perfect-fitting 
garment for the average person. 
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HE president of the new 
“ League for the Preservation 
of the Palisades,” which was 
formed in New York city in 
the late spring, is Miss Eliza- 
beth Vermilye, of Englewood, 
The interest in the league has 





New Jersey. 
been pronounced, and the association has al- 
ready a considerable membership. Its definite 
object is to raise $75,000 towards the $400,000 
needed to secure the Palisades and thus pro- 


tect them from further destruction. Fifty 
cents makes one a member of the league, and 
seems a small contribution from almost any- 
bedy towards this laudable object. Every 
traveller on the Hudson should feel a call to 
lend his effort to secure to posterity this mag- 
nificent range of cliffs. Were they (the cliffs) 
an exploited European sight, people would 
hoard money to cross the water and gaze upon 
them. The work of preserving them is not 
one to be confined to the two States presuma- 
bly most interested—New Jersey and New 
York—but should interest all Americans. 
Each person joining the league receives a 
large handsome card of membership with an 
engraving of the Palisades upon it. The 
Legislatures of New York and New Jersey 
have passed bills authorizing the preservation 
of the cliffs, and leave has been obtained to 
take the face of the line of rocks, as much on 
top as can be purchased, and a certain part 
of the shore. The State Federation of New 
Jersey has been very active in the matter, 
and recently the New York clubs have shown 
a cordial co-operation in the work. 


The feature of the early August meeting of 
the Catherine Schuyler Chapter, D. A. R., of 
Belmont, New York, was the presence of 
Mrs. Donald McLean, regent of the New York 
City Chapter. The meeting was held at Wells- 
ville at the residence of Mrs. W. F. Jones. 
Mrs. McLean made an eloquent address, fol- 
lowing which Mrs. Jones gave a luncheon 
and reception to the chapter and in honor of 
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the speaker of the day. The Belmont chapter 
has grown from a charter membership of 
twenty-two to sixty-six. It pursues a his- 
torical course of study, and has taken up, 
too, the work of marking the graves of sol- 
diers who fell in the war of the Revolution, 
and who are buried in the vicinity of Bel- 
mont. Mrs. Hamilton Ward, of Belmont, is 
the founder of the chapter. Two prominent 
New York women are Mrs. Frank Sullivan 
Smith and Miss Angelica Church. 


The method pursued by the Connecticut 
State Federation in its special meetings is 
to be recommended. Since its inception the 
beard of directors have followed the policy 
of giving up each meeting in turn to a special 
consideration and furtherance of the work of 
one of the important standing committees. 
At one the educational committee will be 
exploited, and the membership will bend its 
energy to assist, by suggestion and whatever 
way that may be developed, in the work of 
that committee. In this manner the effort of 
each group of workers in the association is 
eoneentrated and strengthened. Though the 
federation is not one of the largest or oldest 
among the State bodies, it has acquired a rep- 
utation for most efficient work largely be- 
eause of this policy. 


The Civie Club of Philadelphia is regard- 
ing with deserved satisfaction the success of 
its agitation for pure water. It was started 
because of the prevalence of typhoid fever 
during the latter part of the winter. It at 
onee interested the public, and in April, May, 
and the early part of June no less than nine- 
teen meetings were held under the auspices of 
the club in favor of pure water. Later, in 
June, the Mayor appointed a commission of 
experts to arrange plans for a filtration. The 
summer work of the club has been carried on 
with its usual systematic efficiency. Its sum- 
mer play-grounds have all been open, and its 
vacation schools in successful operation. At 














CLUB-WORK 


a place on the water-front, which the club was 
able to secure for a recreation park, music 
furnished by the club, has been a regular fea- 
ture. Mrs. Owen Wister, Jr., who succeeded 
Mrs. Stevenson as the president of the club, 
has carried through the difficult task of fol- 
lowing Homer, with not only bravery but 
credit to herself. The club stands as a model 
of its kind among all similar clubs in the 
country. The spirit of its members is to pro- 
mote the public good in the most self-effacing 
but courageous manner, and its achievements 
are little short of wonderful. An important 
purpose of this club is to extend its League 
of Good Citizenship, which is now established 
in fourteen schools in six different wards, as 
well as in the schools of three public institu- 
tions for children. 


The plans of the New York section of the 
Council of Jewish Women have especial sig- 
nificance in connection with the effort under- 
taken on similar lines in several parts of the 
country. At Denver, as has already been 
noted, a church league has been formed; the 
3ible-study department of the Milwaukee 
College-Endowment Association has been en- 
larged, and plans outlined for added attention 
during the coming year to its special subject, 
and now the Jewish women will begin a cru- 
sade more or less well-defined against Sab- 
bath desecration. This definite, if sporadic, 
stimulation of interest in religious matters 
by club women is interesting if not signifi- 
cant. A marked feature of the work in New 
York is that the Rabbinical Alliance of the 
city endorses and co-operates with this con- 
templated work of the council. This is said 
to be the first time in the history of Judaism 
that the synagogue has recognized an organi- 
zation of women, or countenanced its activity 
in temple-work in just this way. The coun- 
cil proposes to form branch leagues among 
members of the congregation in each syna- 
gogue in the city, these branches to co-operate 
with the council in furthering the movement 
to secure a closer observance of the Jewish 
Sabbath. Another special feature that the 
New York section is undertaking this sum- 
mer and will augment on reassembling in the 
autumn is the establishing of club-rooms for 
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girls in various places on the East Side. Five 
have already been opened, and a half-dozen 
more will be in operation before the snow 
flies. The club-rooms are pleasantly furnished 
and provided with books and a piano. They 
are intended to offer inducements to keep the 
members from the street and the low dancing- 
halls of the neighborhood. The council is try- 
ing the experiment of multiplied small clubs 
rather than one or two large ones. It has one 
of this sort on Orchard Street, of which sev- 
eral hundred girls are members. In limiting 
the new clubs, or home circles, as they are 
called, to twenty-five it is believed that the 
girls who shrink from large assemblies will be 
attracted, and that it will be possible, with 
these small circles, to cement the interest in 
each other among the members of each group. 
The council has arranged for its own benefit 
a course of lectures for the winter. There 
will be three upon the Jews of Leigh Hunt, 
three on the Jews of Browning, and three on 
the Jews of George Eliot. 


A pleasant sequence to the paragraph print- 
ed last month in this department about the 
Hackensack (New Jersey) Library Associa- 
tion is forwarded by one of the charter mem- 
bers. This is that the library within the year 
becomes free, the present annual subscription- 
rate of one dollar being abolished through the 
generosity of the Hon: William M. Johnson. 
He is presenting to the town a modern library 
building, to cost $45,000, on condition that 
the library be made free to the public. In 
making this gift Senator Johnson expressly 
stipulated that the management of the library 
he vested as heretofore, in the Women’s Asso- 
ciation, publicly stating that its intelligent, 
conscientious, and businesslike management 
offered the best security for future usefulness 
of the library. The association now has in 
mind the gradual formation of a museum of 
local historical interest, in connection with 
the library, a room in it being arranged for 
this purpose. Bergen County is rich in relies 
of the Colonial and early Dutch period, and 
it is hoped that by degrees a really valuable 
collection may be brought together consisting 
partially of loans, and in part of objects to 
be possessed by the association. 
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BY MARIA BLAY 


WITH 


COLD MOUSSELINE 


JOIL two live lobsters, weigh- 
ing from two to two and a half 
pounds each, eighteen minutes 
in a court-bouillon. Open the 
shells, remove the meat; cut 
the body part into small dice 
for further use. Crush in a 


OF LOBSTER 





aside 
mortar or chop very fine the meat of the 


and lay 


claws; pass through a colander and, after, a 
fine strainer. To prepare the sauce, put into 
a small saucepan a half table-spoonful of but- 
ter, a half table-spoonful of flour, and cook 
three minutes, stirring constantly. Add one 
gill of meat juice or 
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the mould back into the freezer for two hours. 
When ready to serve, unmould as for ice- 
cream. Serve on a round platter surrounded 
with hearts of lettuce, as illustrated. Serve 
at the same time in a sauce-boat a cold mayon- 
naise, made with the yolk of an egg, one 
gill of olive oil, one dessert-spoonful of wine 
vinegar, a half teaspoonful of salt, a half salt- 
spoonful. of white pepper. When the sauce 
is ready to serve, add four table-spoonfuls of 
stiff whipped cream, mixing gently. 


SWEDISH SALAD WITH STUFFED EGGS 
Cut into slices quarter of an inch thick 
one pound of cold roast beef, afterwards cut- 
ting the slices into 





good consommé, one 
gill of good rich cream, 
one teaspoonful of salt, 
a quarter salt-spoon- 
ful of white pepper, 
a quarter salt-spoonful 
of red pepper. Cook 
slowly for eight min- 
utes, stirring con- 
stantly. Add to the 
sauce three  table- 
spoonfuls of coarsely 
chopped truffles, and 
cook two minutes more. 

The truffles must be 
washed, peeled, and 
cooked three minutes 
in a half gill of Ma- 





small squares. Trim 
two smoked herrings 
of heads and tails, re- 
move the skins and 
bones, and filet in nar- 
row strips lengthwise. 
Cut half of the filets 
into small squares, re- 
serving the other half 


for decorating the top 
of the salad, as illus- 
trated. When pre- 
pared, arrange them 
on a dish and cover 
with olive oil for six 
hours. Drain before 
using. Peel and cut 








deira with one shallot 
before being chopped. 
Remove from the fire, put into a bowl to cool 
before adding six table-spoonfuls of good stiff 
whipped cream. Mix everything gently. 
When smooth add all the body pieces, mix 
again. Butter a plain quart mould; garnish 
around the sides and at the bottom with thin 
sliced truffles, and put into a freezer for half 
an hour. Remove from the freezer and pour 
into it carefully the prepared lobster. Put 


COLD MOUSSELINE OF LOBSTER. 


into small dice-shape 
pieces one pint of cold 
boiled potatoes, six 
medium-size baked beets, six raw Bennet ap- 
ples, four cold hard-boiled eggs, and four 
medium-size gherkins. Add twelve olives 
stuffed with anchovies and twelve pickled mus- 
sels. 

For the dressing put into a bowl one tea- 
spoonful of salt, one and a half salt-spoon- 
fuls of white pepper, one teaspoonful of dry 
mustard previously diluted in a little cold 
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water, two salad-spoonfuls of oil, one and a 
half of tarragon vinegar, one and a half of 
parsley chopped fine. Stir the dressing well 


and add everything to it; mix thoroughly for 
two minutes, serve in a deep silver vegetable- 





SWEDISH SALAD WITH STUFFED EGGS. 


bowl. Arrange the mussels on top, alterna- 
ting with the filets of herring. 

Stuffed Eggs.—Peel some cold hard-boiled 
eggs, cut a small piece at both ends; with a 
small pointed knife remove the yolk, taking 
care to preserve the shape of the white. Put 
the yolks into a chopping-bowl with some an- 
chovies—half an anchovy to a yolk—chop 
fine, and remove in a bowl; add to it a good 
stiff mayonnaise, one teaspoonful to a yolk, 
and mix well. Remove the stones of some 
large olives, wash and dry them, taking care 
to preserve their shape; fill with this stuffing 
and put two into each white of egg. 

Dress the stuffed eggs as illustrated, each 
on a lettuce leaf. Arrange around the platter 
shredded lettuce previously seasoned 
with the remainder of the mayonnaise. 


some 


BEEF ROLL FARCI 

Have four pounds of rump of beef in one 
slice; flatten it nicely, remove the skin and 
the fat, and then prepare this stuffing: one 
pound of lean veal, one pound of the fat of veal 
kidney, two good-size onions. Chop every- 
thing fine, add one table-spoonful of chopped 
parsley; season with a half table-spoonful of 
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salt, two salt-spoonfuls of black pepper. Mix 
well. Sprinkle one teaspoonful of salt, one 
salt-spoonful of pepper, over the rump of beef. 
Spread the stuffing over the meat, roll it up 
tightly, and bind with string. Put into a 
saucepan three table-spoon- 
fuls of butter; as soon as it 
is melted put the roll of 
beef into it, adding one veal 


knuckle cut into pieces. 
Brown all over for eight 
minutes. Moisten with one 


pint of ordinary dry white 
wine, cover, and let sim- 
mer nicely for ten minutes 
on a slow fire, then add 
enough good stock to cover 
two-thirds of the meat. 
Season with two ordinary- 
size onions, two carrots, and 
a bouquet of three sprigs of 
parsley, one bay-leaf, two cloves, two garlic 
cloves, and one very small sprig of thyme. 

Put a well-buttered paper over the pan, 
cover over, and let it cook slowly for two 
hours. Baste six times. Lift up the roll of 
meat on a platter, remove the strings, and let 
it cool. 

Strain the gravy first through a strainer, and 
a second time through a napkin dipped in 
cold water. When thoroughly cool, remove 




















BEEF ROLL FARCI, 

all the fat from the top of the gravy. Put 
the roll of beef on a platter, and pour the 
gravy over it. Serve the next day, keeping it 
in the ice-box overnight. The gravy must 


be stiff like jelly. 
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BY JOSEPHINE D, DASKAM 


THE WOMAN WHO MADE A GOOD WIFE 


Berto HERE was once a Woman 
Ie whose Fiancé was Exceeding- 
ly Particular. 

“ Before I establish you as 
the Eternal Arbitress of my 
Destiny,” he said, “I should 
like you to Tell me Truly to what you Owe 
your Beautiful Complexion. I have a Deep- 
seated Horror of all Artificial Aids to such 
Beauty.” 

“T Know Nothing of Them,” she replied, 
“nor am I Quite Certain, in Fact, to What 
vou Refer. I rely on a Careful Diet, Regular 
Hours, Out-door Exercise, and on Soap, which 
I have found Matchless for the Hands and 
Complexion.” 

“Say no More,” he Cried, “but Name the 
Day. I have been Looking for you All my 
Life.” 

One Day after they had been Married for 
Some Time, he found in his Wife’s Room a 
large Box filled with Retiring Lotion, Face 
Bleach, Indian Balm, Pearl Powder, and 
Honey and Almond Cream. “ What may 
These Be?” he asked, in Amazement and Dis- 
gust. 

“ These,” his Wife replied, Blushingly, “I 
sell to the Unfortunate Women who are Ad- 
dicted to the Use of such Vile Stuff, and 
when I have Sold a Sufficient Quantity I get, 
by means of the Coupon System, either a 
Lady’s Safety or a Hunting Case Gold Watch. 
Which will Save you the Expense of Buying 
One for Me.” 

Tears rose in the Man’s Eyes. “I have not 
Deserved so Much,” he said, Feelingly. “ Not 
only does my Wife Seorn all Adventitious 
Aids to her Toilette, but she Considers my 
Salary as well as my Tastes. I will Give you 
your Choice of the Articles you have Men- 
tioned, and Borrow the Money to Buy it.” 
And He was as Good as His Word. 

This teaches us that Handsome Is as Hand- 
some Does. 
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THE CONSCIENTIOUS WIDOW AND HER MISGUIDED 
FRIEND 

There was once a Conscientious Widow who 
Felt Obliged to Censure an Acquaintance of 
hers, also in Mourning for her Husband, be- 
cause of her Continuing to Play Golf after 
her Husband’s Death. 

“It is Most Unseemly,” she said, with 
Severity, “to Show so little Respect to your 
Husband’s Memory as to Indulge in such Idle 
Amusements. Recollect that He may be 
Watching you, for it is my Belief that the 
Spirits of the Departed have this Privilege, 
and Consider his Feelings.” 

“Yet you Yourself attend the Opera Regu- 
larly,” said the Misguided Friend, “and that 
is an Amusement, too, although I am Forced 
to Admit that for Me it would Not be an Idle 
One. Recollect that Your husband may be 
Watching you also.” 

“That is a Very Different Thing,” replied 
the Conscientious Widow. “ Wagner is Most 
Educative, besides Providing great Spiritual 
Satisfaction to True Music Lovers. It would 
Never Occur to Me, however, to feel that I 
was at all Justified in Chasing a Ball over a 
Field. Besides, I am not Fond of Athletics. 
My Husband Could not but Rejoice that I am 
Enabled to find such a Suitable Consolation 
so Easily, and I do not Doubt that he Does.” 

This teaches us that It’s a wise Ghost that 
knows its Own Widow. 


eA. 


THE WOMAN WHO KNEW TOO MUCH 
There was once a Woman who Understood 
her Fellow Men very Thoroughly. This En- 
deared her to Many of Them, but as she was 
Very Particular in Her Tastes, they Seldom 
Suited her. Finally, however, she Found a 
Man who Perfectly Satisfied all her Require- 


ments. She then Brought to Bear upon him 
All her Information concerning His Sex, 


which was Great. One day the Man’s Sister 























FABLES FOR THE FAIR 


Called on Her and said, “It is a Good Thing 
that you are So Strong, for so is He, and he 
does Not Like Delicate Women.” 

At this the Woman Smiled. “I should be 
Very Foolish were I to Act on This Hint,” 
said she. “My Knowledge of Men teaches 
me that Such Men invariably Prefer Women 
of Opposite Disposition from Themselves.” 
So when he Next Saw her she Told him that 
she was Terribly Afraid of Mice and Could 
Not Walk Far. 

Again His Sister Called on Her and said, 
“Tt is a Good Thing that you Understand 
Politics so Well, for he is Much Interested in 
them, and says that All Intelligent Women 
should be, too.” 

The Woman Smiled Wisely. “I should be 
More than Foolish were I to Allow myself to 
be Deceived by This,” she said. “ When a 
Woman admits that she can Master Politics, 
then it is All Up with Her. A Man’s last 
Claim to Superiority is Gone, and Life would 
be Unendurable to Him without That.” So 
when he next Saw her she Asked him if it 
were True that Republicans were Better 
Dressed than Democrats, and why So Many 
People were Betting Sixteen to One on the 
Election. 

By-and-by he Stopped Calling, and she 
Learned, to her Horror, that he had Engaged 
himself to a Woman who had Written a 
Pamphlet on the Silver Question. She herself 
had Given a Great Many Ideas on this Sub- 
ject to the Other Woman. Thus she Realized 
that the Man was Peculiar. 

This teaches us that Things 
times What they Seem. 


are Some- 


THE WOMAN WHO HAD TOO MANY PRINCIPLES 

There was once a Woman whose Husband’s 
Business Kept Him in the City during the 
Summer. Among those Habits of his which 
she Proposed to Reform was that of Going 
Away on Little Trips on Sundays. 

“Tt is not a Suitable Occupation for The 
Sabbath,” she said, “and Against my Prin- 
ciples.” 
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So the Man staid at Home and Read the 
Sunday Papers. Of this, however, she Dis- 
approved. 

“It is Debasing Intellectually,” she said, 
“and besides, it is Against my Principles.” 

So the Man gave up the Sunday Papers and 
Sat and Smoked all day. But this she Did 
not Permit very long. 

“It is an Unwholesome Habit and an Ex- 
pensive One,” she said, “ besides, it is Against 
my Principles.” 

On the Next Sunday the Man purchased a 
Ticket to Manhattan Beach, and left his 
Home with a Cigar and a Sunday Paper in his 
hand. 

“ Sunday is a Hard Enough Day without so 
Many Principles,” he said. 

So she Lost the Chance of Reforming him. 

This teaches us that Man was not Made 
for the Sabbath. 

Sa. 


THE WOMAN AND HER CONQUEST 


There was once a Woman who Succeeded in 
Attaching to Herself a very Eligible Young 
Man. She had Taken Great Pains to do this, 
and she was Very Much Gratified at the Re- 
sult of her Labors. So was Her Mother. They 
Walked upon the Pier daily with the Young 
Man, to Show Him Off. 

“See what my Daughter has Done for Her- 
self!” said the Mother. “ And yet it was No- 
thing to her—she Acccomplished it all Very 
Easily. They are As Good As Engaged. It is 
Wonderful how My Daughter Attracts Every- 
body.” 

The Other Women Heard this and Resent- 
ed It. “If She can Attract him so Easily,” 
said they, “it would Be a Pity if We could 
not.” 

And they Set About it with Such Zeal that 
in a Few Days the eligible Young Man de- 
cided that with So Many to Choose From he 
need not Make Up His Mind immediately, 
and the Woman’s opportunity was Lost. Then 


her Mother regretted her Premature Satis- 
faction, but it was Too Late. 

This teaches us that She Laughs Best who 
Laughs Least. 
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SEPTEMBER LUNCHEONS 


BY CAROLINE 
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rABLE READY FOR A GOLF LUNCHEON, 


S golf is altogether the pastime 
of the hour, a golf luncheon 
to be given just before or after 
a game is especially enjoyable. 
Your guests will be in scarlet 


coats or 





waistcoats, or in 
plaids, and these will harmonize with the 
table decorations. If you are entertaining a 
large company you may seat them at small 
tables holding plates for six or eight. If 
you have them of mahogany they will be 
pretty with trans- 
parent dishes. Your 
flowers should be 
either of scarlet, as 





There are small plaid golf-bags with clubs, 
score-books with plaid silk covers, caps, also 
of plaid, with a little bag in the inside to 
be filled with bonbons—or if men are present, 
with tobacco for them. Your cards may be 
adorned with sketches of girls in golf cos- 
tume. You can use pretty wood cuts care- 
fully cut out and pasted on, if you do not 
sketch. Your table may have plaid ribbon 
drawn lengthwise down the sides, with bows 
at the corners if you like. You might also, 
just for fun, give 
your guests an 
propriate 


ap- 


geraniums or sal- ae near 

; - a scotch broth. 

alte S . . , co . 
via, or of ok h Boiled salmon, boiled 
heather ; or—Just potatoes. 
for fun—you might Haggis. 
have a centre-piece Pheasant. Scotch 
of thistles. The 2 rarebit. 

; Plum tart, with 

souvenirs for a cream. 
golf luncheon are 
most ingenious. FROZEN WATERMELON. The broth is 
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made of mutton and vegetables. The latter 
are strained out before serving, and a quan- 
tity of cooked barley, enough to make the 
soup thick, is added, with a little chopped 
parsley. 

Haggis is made in various ways, all more or 

less elaborate. The simplest manner of pre- 
paring it is this: boil the head, heart, and liver 
of a sheep with one pound of bacon for an 
hour; then chop them, season highly, and add 
sufficient raw oatmeal to make a thick mush. 
30il for two hours in a bag, and serve in the 
same, opening it and rolling it back to look 
as well as you can. This receptacle is less. ob- 
jectionable than that frequently seen in Scot- 
land—a sheep’s stomach! 

Should you fear to venture on this dish, al- 
though it is not so bad, you may substitute 
Seotch snipe for it. For this make a paste 
of a box of sardines mixed with lemon and 
onion juice; spread on slices of bread half an 
inch thick, and eut into long, narrow strips. 
Place in a baking-dish and heat thoroughly. 
Pour over it a sauce made of the yolks of two 
beaten eggs and six table-spoonfuls of cream, 
to which have been gradually added a table- 
spoonful of melted butter, and, after taking 
from the fire,a half-teaspoonful of salt,a dash 
of red pepper, and a little chopped parsley. 

Our own prairie-chicken is a perfect substi- 
tute for pheasant, or woodeock will do in 
place of either. Serve jelly with the game. 
The rarebit is made by adding to half a pint 
of white sauce a table-spoonful of anchovy 
paste and a pinch of red pepper. Cook for a 
moment and add six hard-boiled eggs cut in 
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rather large bits. re 
Simmer three min- 
utes and serve on 
toast. 

Should your guests 
be too formal to en- 
joy this rather fanci- 
ful meal, you may 
substitute a more or- 
dinary menu: 


MENU. 
Grapes. 
Chicken bouillon. 
Codfish steaks, lob- 
ster sauce. 
Baked oysters, 
spaghetti. 
Prairie-chicken, 
jelly. 
Browned potatoes. 
Tomato and walnut 
salad. 
Cheese straws. 
Frozen peaches. 
Cake. Coffee. 
Bonbons. 





GOLF 


FAVOR. 

A bicycle luncheon 
may be cleverly carried out in one of its de- 
tails by getting advertisements of every 
make of wheel and adorning each guest’s 
eard with a cut of one. Golden-rod, as the 
flower of country roads, or a mixture of gold- 
en-rod and wild asters, makes a pretty adorn- 
ment for the table, or brilliant autumn leaves 
may be scattered on the cloth, and made to 
form a very pretty centre-piece. 

Oysters are in season again, and will be 
welcomed as a first course for the menu. 


MENU, 











Oysters on the half-shell. 
Cream of beet soup. 
Creamed lobster. 
Quail on toast, currant 
jelly. 
Cauliflower au gratin. 
Tomato and lettuce salad, 
French dressing. 
Frozen watermelon. 

} Coffee. 

The watermelon 
is made by scraping large 
rounded spoonfuls from a 
very ripe melon, picking 
the seeds out, and sugar- 
ing. These are laid in a 
freezer and a little sherry 
added, and the whole pack- 


frozen 








GUEST CARD FOR A GOLF 


LUNCHEON. 


ed in ice and salt for five 
hours before using. 
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Man’s Dress Problem 

OR years past women have had their 

dress-reform movements and their dress 

problems. Now it is the men. The move- 
ment is to abolish men’s coats in summer— 
a man’s shirt-waist movement it is called— 
and from this have developed problems that 
sorely confuse the mind of the orthodox wo- 
man, who in all humility had fancied she 
knew just which is the frivolous sex. The 
Chamber of Commerce of Baltimore was all 
but destroyed by war waged there for and 
against the shirt-waist. Clubs to establish 
the reform have been organized in many 
cities, the members parading in costume to 
demonstrate the success of the practical work- 
ing of the shirt-waist. Everywhere that the 
question has been agitated the point on which 
the minds of men dwell most is—alas for the 
faith of the orthodox woman !—will men look 
well in shirt-waists ? 

Says the Cincinnati Commercial-Tribune: 
“The junction of the shirt and trousers can- 
not be made the smooth meeting-place of the 
skirt and shirt-waist. A man dressed in ac- 
cordance with the suggestion will look just 
as uncouth as formless woman without a 
corset. Comfort can be secured, but not 
beauty of contour.” The Richmond Despatch 
“We feel impelled by common honesty 
to say that a man of good figure appears well 
enough in business quarters in his negligee 
shirt sleeves, but one who has been scantily 
endowed with symmetry is at a _ disad- 
vantage.” The profoundly intellectual Bos- 
ton Transcript declares in favor of the shirt- 
waist, but warns men to keep to severe styles. 
“ No lace effects, nor open-work, nor embroid- 
ery, nor the like, should ever be used. Such 
a tricked-out shirt-waist may look comfort- 
able, it may be becoming in a way, and it 
may be ‘ pretty,’ but of ‘smartness’ it has 
not a trace.” 

The orthodox woman ponders on this dress 
reform of men, and clings desperately to the 
hope that whatever else happens, men will 
stop short of crush ribbon collars and sashes 
with flowing ends. 


says: 
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A Noble Innovation 

HE splendid city mansions of the rich 

that throughout the summer are barred 
and empty have long seemed to the thoughtful 
mind a grievous waste of wealth. These un- 
oceupied homes represent a loss of millions of 
dollars every summer—interest on the money 
they have cost which yields nobody anything 
while they are closed several months out of 
the year. It has remained for a woman to 
correct the abuse of wealth which these great 
idle homes represent. Mrs. Mary Kehew, of 
Boston, has thrown open her luxurious Back 
Bay mansion, 317 Beacon Street, to six young 
working - women for occupancy through the 
heated term. The blessing to the poor of 
such an act of charity as this is instantly 
apparent. That it costs the donor nothing 
but the interior sacrifice—a great moral 
gain—involved in giving up what the Hin- 
du calls the “ myness” of things, the “ my- 
ness of a home ”—is added reason for the 
hope that the reform led by the broad-mind- 
ed, big-hearted woman of Boston may inspire 
other women and men to follow in her steps. 


Our New Health Fad 

OMEN who do not look lovely in a wet 

bathing suit will eagerly adopt a notion 
which is being advocated by a society of hy- 
gienists in London. This is that, generally 
speaking, a sun or air bath is much better for 
health than an ocean dip. “The truth is,” 
says an English doctor, “the popular idea of 
sea-bathing is absurd. It is so far from be- 
ing everybody’s tonic that in many cases it is 
a menace to life. The ‘dip’ that even frail 
women heroically force themselves to take, 
believing it is the right thing to do, is too 
severe a shock to nerves and systems unac- 
customed to sudden or violent exertions.” 

In place of sea-bathing, the London hy- 
gienists recommend air or sun baths taken 
lying on the beach in the lightest possible 
attire compatible with the proprieties. It is 
a fact established in medical science that 
mere exposure of the body to the air pro- 
duces physical changes that go far toward 
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counteracting the degenerating effects of 
civilized life. The course recommended, 
therefore, by this latest health fad is to lie at 
ease the sand, bathed in sunshine and 
fresh air, and afterwards have a thorough 
rubbing down, which process further in- 
vigorates a worn body. Happily for those 
who are poor in purse as in health, this fresh- 
air cure may be taken without the expense 
of travelling to summer resorts. 


on 


Census Reports on the Family 

HE census enumerator elucidates some 

points concerning the family which are 
often questioned in the minds of women. 
The first thing he asks is, “ Who is the head 
of this family?” Then, before the wife he is 
interrogating can arise to produce proof show- 
ing that she is the head, either by virtue of 
superior intellect or by force of ability in 
having her own way, the enumerator ex- 
plains, “ I mean who supports the family ?”’ 

This is the basis of family authority recog- 
nized by law. It is the warrant by which the 
man has the right to declare where the domi- 
cile of the family shall be located. It is even 
ground on which the courts have declared 
that a man may discharge a cook without the 
consent of his wife, or refuse to pay a ser- 
vant’s wages if he has bidden her go, and, in 
defiance of his will, the wife has kept her on. 
Yet this basis of family authority appears 
strangely ignored when the census enumerator 
inquires of the wife if she has a regular occu- 
pation, and, learning that she has, makes an 
entry to that effect without, however, modify- 
ing the distinction of the husband as the head 
of the family. 

In Massachusetts census reports the right 
of woman to appear as the head of the family, 
when economic considerations warrant, is 
recognized as logical. Data on this point are 
accumulated under two separate heads, viz., 
“ Wives of heads of families ”; “ Husbands of 
heads of families.” The offence this latter 
caption might be to masculine self-esteem is 
gently averted with an explanation that the 
distinction is made with reference to the 
source of the income of the family. The 
practical application, however, is very limited. 
It makes no reckoning of the wife’s dignity 
as she contributes to the support of the family, 
except the husband be totally disabled—blind, 
crippled, an invalid. 

Another matter on which census reports 
seem oddly at variance with principles govern- 
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ing the facts enumerated is in the relation 
of the parents to children as this is recorded. 

The married, divorced, or widowed woman 
of the household is asked, “ Mother of how 
many children?’ No such question is asked 
the man. Thus the woman is made to assume 
the whole burden of parenthood, and census 
statistics therefore show no facts concerning 
family unity. 


A Needed Extension of Household Reform 

W AR has raised the price of meat. Nat- 

ural causes have operated to make beef 
and bacon unusually high, and now the cost 
has been made abnormal by the purchases of 
the United States Army Quartermaster’s De- 
partment, and those of the British Army 
operating in South Africa. Continental and 
Japanese army quartermasters have also made 
a heavy demand upon the American beef 
supply, which has been subject at the same 
time to orders from Nome and Klondike 
amounting to between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 
pounds of canned meat. The effect of this is 
that the average family will have to spend 
an undue amount of money for beef and 
bacon the coming winter, or they will be com- 
pelled to use substitutes. 

Luminous essays are written setting forth 
the cheapness of cheese, fish, and certain vege- 
tables, as substitutes for meat; also the su- 
perior nutritive value of beef-stews as com- 
pared with porterhouse steaks and prime rib 
roasts is ably reduced to a mathematical eal- 
culation of calorics. But when the aspiring 
and virtuous housewife has mastered all this 
domestic science, she is absolutely helpless 
to apply it because of the prejudice of the 
family palate. Children seem born with a 
determined will to eat nothing that is hygie- 
nically proper for them or economical. Did 
you ever know your darling boy to ery for 
prunes? Does not your dear little girl spurn 
inexpensive health foods. Lives there the 
man who will eat stews with a relish because, 
forsooth, the war in China or South Africa, 
or the rush to the Klondike, has raised the 
price of meat. 

In nothing else does habit so govern as in 
what we eat. Now that domestic science 
schools have put women in possession of the 
knowledge necessary to reasonable living, one 
thing more is wanted to make household econ- 
omy practicable. It is a reform which will 
give men and little children a natural craving 
for what is good for them. 
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“ OL TELL YEZ, MUM, WHEN OI READ ABOUT THEM 


THERE AN’ SMASHIN’ CHINA.” 


HARPER'S 


BAZAR 











GOLN’ 


BOXERS OI 


FEEL JUST LIKE OVER 


“ WeLL, NoRA, THERE DOESN’T SEEM TO BE MUCH LEFT FOR YOU TO DO HERE.” 


COMPARING EXPERIENCES 
“Ah, Mrs. De Styles, how do you do?” said 
Mr. Seers, cordially, at the reception. “This is 


the first time I’ve seen you since I ran across you 
in Paris. What did you think of the Exposition ?”’ 

“ Oh, wasn’t it splendid!” cried Mrs. De Styles, 
enthusiastically. “ Do you remember the Hall of 
Light? I nearly die of covetousness every time I 
think of it.” 

“Why, no! The Hall of Light? Why, what, 
where, was it?” queried Mr. Seers, with a puzzled 
frown. 

“Don’t you really know? In the Champ de 
Mars,” explained Mrs. De Styles. “ Where all 
those magnificent gowns were exhibited by the 
dressmakers.”’ 

“Oh!” said Mr. Seers, comprehendingly. “ But 
weren't you stuck by the beauty of—” 

“There was a dinner dress in black Spanish 
lace over white taffeta, the skirt accordion- 
pleated,” interrupted Mrs. De Styles, eagerly, 
“ that was indeed a beauty. The bodice—” 

“ Didn’t you find that the Palace of Fine Arts 


appealed irresistibly to your esthetic aspira- 
tions?” asked Mr. Seers, ponderously. 

“ Speaking of appealing irresistibly,” cried Mrs. 
De Styles, “there was the most delicious bal} 
dress that appealed so to me that I almost faint 
when I think of anybody else ever wearing it. It 
was white tulle over pink, with the most wonder- 
ful design of embroidered lilies in soft floss silks 
intersecting arabesques of white spangled—” 

“ Er—yes,” assented Mr. Seers. .“* How did you 
like the electric fountain?” 

“Oh, pretty well. But there was a mantle of 
embroidered mousseline de soie and bands of cloth 
and gold, relieved with jet and silver flowers, that 
was magnificent,” replied Mrs. De Styles. 

“ Didn’t you think Old Paris very interesting?” 
asked Mr. Seers, as she stopped for breath. 

“Very,” acknowledged Mrs. De Styles. “ And 
there was the most interesting bodice with the 
collar and the empiecement transparent, and a 
beautifully embroidered Empire corselet in pale 
blue faille, finished with— Oh, must you go, Mr. 
Seers? Do call soon, and we'll compare notes 
more at our ease.” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS 

LAUREATE. — Good usage 
permits the use of the phrase 
“the night falls,’ but re- 
member that the day breaks. 


S. WELLER, Sr.—No, you 
are not justified in referring 
to a writer as a pig merely 
because he lives by his pen. 


CHAUTAUQUAN.—The best 
way to compass a satisfac- 
tory home study of Shaks- 
pere’s Hamlet is to buy an 
illustrated guide to Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. 


PLEASURES OF HOPE 

First Corracer. “ There 
was great excitement among 
the girls over at the Sea Puss 
House when the 11.30 train 
pulled in this morning.” 

Seconp Corracer. “ Did it 
bring a man?” 

First Corracer. “ No. But 
it could, you know.” 


AS IT SEEMED TO HIM 

“We are just holding a 
love feast,” said young Mr. 
Linger, audaciously, to Mr. 
Frisbie, when that father of 
an engaged daughter put his 
head in the parlor doorway 
at 11.35 P. M. 

“TI thought it must be a 
protracted meeting,” said 
the old gentleman, as he 
withdrew. 








HER PARODY VERSATILE 
“Faith, an’ the coolest “T ADMIRE YOUR WIFE’S STYLE OF WRITING. HER DICTION IS PER- 
shpot in th’ house do be out FECT.” 
in th’ back yard durin’ these “YES, HER DICTION IS ALL RIGHT. SO IS HER CONTRADICTION. 
warrm days.” THAT’S WONDERFUL.” 


THIS TIME OF YEAR 

“ Lucky dog is Shivvers. You 
know how often he’s wished he 
had untold wealth? He has his 
wish.” 

“Do you mean it?” 

“ Yes, indeed. He’s driving 
an ice-wagon. 








THE RIVAL’S OPINION 





, Je y “You say that every one, 
te @® even the most abandoned vil- 
ya > lain, has some good in him 

» ) 








somewhere, do you? Well, I 
know a fellow who’s an unmit- 
A STRICTLY BUSINESS ENTERPRISE. pce dann 

“Hello! I didn’t know you 
had any rival for Miss Dar- 
lington’s favor.” 


CHIMMIE. “Naw, I WoNn’t CUSS ANUDDER WORD FOR FOUR 
CENTS. YOUSE KIDS “LL HAVE TER DIG UP SOME MORE PENNIES 
OR DE LESSON STOPS RIGHT HERE!” 
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WRITERS 








Meloon Farm (Harper & Brothers), the last 
work of the late and lamented Maria Louise 
Pool, is a strong story, skilfully told. The for- 
tunes of Billy, the heroine, are full of an inter- 
est that is kept at concert pitch from beginning 
to end, as much, perhaps, from the eonsciousness 
of reserve force indicated as from thrills de- 
seribed. The seenes and incidents are absorb- 
ing, however, and the construction of the story 
shows that the art which gave us Mrs. Gerald 
and The Red Bridge Neighborhood has lost none 
of its subtlety in its final achievement. The con- 
trast between the early life of the country-bred 
girl and the blaze of excitement which surrounds 
her as the young American prima donna is sharp 
indeed, but is approached and depicted so nat- 
urally as to be neither crude nor jarring, and 
only holds the reader delightfully fascinated. 
The book is the best of companions for a rural 
trip. Miss Pool was an ardent lover of nature, 
and not only a lover, but an acute and sympa- 
thetic observer’ of it in its smallest manifesta- 
tions. A distinct charm of all her books is the 
apt and vivid way in which she gives the natural 
setting of their incidents. There is almost no 
detailed description of scenery; a sentence often, 
sometimes a phrase even, gives the picture—clear 
and comprehensive. The charm of life in the 
open is its constant variety. Every passing cloud 
works a change—turns the leaves in a fresh way, 
sways the grass anew, tones the light on hill 
and stream differently, bears another scent from 
the fields, and only the nature-lover, who 
watches his mistress in the lightest swerving of 
her mood, gets all her charm. Miss Pool keeps 
her human story finely moving, but all the time 
the infinitesimal graces of the world of earth and 
air and sky are deftly interwoven. Read Meloon 
Farm in the valley and on the mountain, by the 
river and at the shore, to have quick apprecia- 
tion of its aroma of all these places, then bring 
it back to town to revive their fascination at 
the city fireside—the register in the wall or the 
gas-log in the chimney-piece, as that may be. 


Women are accused often of being guilty of 
the most irrelevant criticism, but here is what 
a man—an author, too, he is—said of Alice Mey- 
nell. Questioned about his acquaintance with 
her, he replied: “‘ Of course you know she writes 
delightfully, and you should see her lift her 
skirt to cross the street. I never saw a woman 
who could manage the act with such dainty 
grace.” 


Some of the phrases in Miss Beatrice Whitby’s 
new novel, Bequeathed (Harper & Brothers), are 
distinctly quotable. “The silent fine hand of 
Time” is one, and another sums up a situa- 
tion neatly in this way: “ Her relatives had to 


put their hands in their pockets for her, and that 
whetted their tongues.” Still another voices a 
truth: “ No wonder he was kind. She was look- 
ing her best. Men are generally kind when wo- 
men look their best.” The pages are filled with 
similar happy expressions. The story is one of 
life as it passes among a group of characters 
that might be picked out from almost anybody’s 
circle of acquaintance. The personages of the 
book stand out not because they are superlatively 
good or villanously bad, but because we have all 
known their counterparts. The average man or 
woman is not radically virtuous or vicious, nor 
is his life made up of happenings that make 
tragic reading. Bequeathed is a story of real 
people that one likes and gets provoked at just 
as one would to meet them in the actual flesh. 
It is sane and normal, and one puts it by, feeling 
that an edifying glimpse of human nature has 
been had. For the rest, the book possesses am- 
ple attraction. The heroine is a sweet English 
girl, and her story is told with charm. 


All that was anticipated of Miss Bertha Run- 
kle’s story—and that was a good deal—has been 
realized in the opening chapters published in the 
current Century. The Helmet of Navarre be- 
trays little of the amateur’s work. It has the 
sure touch that comes oftenest to the writer’s 
pen after long practice. That Miss Runkle 
should, in her maiden effort, show much literary 
skill is not to be wondered at when one considers 
that she is her mother’s daughter. Mrs. Run- 
kle’s writing ability long ago gave her a high 
place with editors and crities. Her daughter has 
been brought up among books, browsing unlim- 
itedly, though under the guidance of her mother’s 
masterly critical mind, in a fine old library 
that is a chief feature of the family home. The 
fundamental principle of the daughter’s train- 
ing has been simplicity and a normal view of 
life. That her first essay in literature should 
take the form of a story bristling with adven- 
tures and thril’s is perhaps surprising, yet a 
study of these opening chanters shows a certain 
even poise in the rush of dramatie incident that 
betrays a sane hand at the helm. 


Readers of Harper’s Bazar who enioved the 
finely illustrated article on Oriental Rugs by 
Mr. John Kimberley Mumford. printed a few 
months ago, will weleome the forth-coming vol- 
ume on the same subiect from his pen. What 
little Mr. Mumford did not know about rugs he 
has found out on a journey to Persia. from which 
he returned a fortnight ago, and his book, an- 
nouneed by the Scribners for the early fall. will 
have the benefit of this fresh accession of rug 
lore. The illustrations are said to be surprises in 
the way of perfected color plates. 
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THE CRISIS IN CHINA 

N August 15 the allied forces accomplished 
() the relief of the foreign ministers at Pekin. 

Reports differ concerning the incidents of 
this great coup. As late as August 22, the only 
official news received by the United States gov- 
ernment was that Pekin had been taken after ob- 
stinate resistance and that the foreign legations 
there were safe. No particulars had been re- 
ceived, and nothing was known of the immediate 
effect of the allies’ victory upon the general situa- 
tion. The first report that the Emperor and 
Empress Dowager had fled, August 6, to Hsian-fu, 
Shensi Province, the old capital of China, was 
afterwards contradicted by a story stating that 
the Empress was in the Imperial City—the inner 
walled reserve of Pekin, sacred to the imperial 
presence—which was being shelled by the allies. 
Pekin was said to be burning, and fighting going 
on in the streets. This news came from Admiral 
temey based on Japanese reports which he had 
received and accredited. Telegraph communica- 
tions between Pekin and Taku had been inter- 
rupted. Thus while particulars of great interest 
to all nations were delayed, yet with the main fact 
established that the foreign armies are actually 
within the city of Pekin, the Chinese problem 
assumes a new aspect. Doubt still remains to 
what extent the imperial government is identi- 
fied with the anti-foreign rebellion, and whether 
or not the uprising is a revolution of China 
against the world, for which the government is 
fully equipped and ready to fight to a finish. If 
with the An of Pekin, China should cease to of- 
fer armed resistance to the foreigners, there 
would instantly arise a complex problem in di- 
plomacy, involving conflicting interests of the sev- 
eral powers. 

In the solution of this problem, the United 
States has been clearly committed to a definite 
policy of opposition to the further partitioning of 
China among the powers. England has expressed 
similar opposition, and Japan is for economic 
reasons averse to the extension of Western em- 
pire in China. Russia is ostensibly in sympathy 
with England, Japan, and the United States in 
the matter of dismemberment, but her honesty 
ot purpose is generally suspected, while the course 
of Germany is rendered uncertain, owing to the 
individual account that country has to settle 
with China on the score of the murder of Baron 
von Ketteler. In proceeding with the diplomatic 
problem, the powers are embarrassed for want 
of proper authority with which to treat in 
China. If the Emperor and Empress Dowager 
have fled, this leaves the country without a head 
to receive the proposals of the powers. Also. if 
the imperial government be found responsible 


for the existing situation and the great abuses 
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that have led up to it, then will the powers have 
to settle among themselves, not alone their re- 
spective claims against China, but they must re- 
organize China, creating there a government on 
which the civilized world may depend. In this 
task, that the powers will proceed on the theory 
that ‘‘ Heaven helps those who help themselves ” 
is already practically established. The action of 
Great Britain is to the point. In attempting to 
fortify the whole Yangste region, Great Britain 
has displayed what might be termed armed reéig- 
nation to the will of Providence, anticipating that 
in the dispensation of Providence the Chinese Em- 
pire shall be partitioned whether or no certain 
powers of earth are against it. Also in official 
circles at Washington is to be observed the first 
indications of a similar sense of duty on the part 
of the United States. 

It has been reckoned that China will have an 
account of something like $1,000,000,000 to pay 
when the various powers present their indemnity 
bills, and it is argued at Washington that China 
cannot possibly raise this amount of money, 
therefore China may offer territory in lieu of 


money, in which event the United States, still 
leaning confidingly on the “ nerveless arm of des- 


tiny,” would have no choice but to accept a 

“sphere of influence” in China, even as hereto- 
fore obedient to destiny, we have had to accept 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines. In any 
event, there is no doubt that the fall of Pekin, 
so far from being an end of the trouble in China, 
is where most serious trouble now begins. 


DECLINE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


AS Great Britain reached the limit of em- 

pire? The question arises logically from the 
recent display of a vacillating policy of the Brit- 
ish in Shanghai, from the ineffectual attempts of 
the army in South Africa to put an end to the 
absurd remnant of the Boer force left in the 
field, and more especially from the admission of 
Lord Wolseley, Commander-in-Chief, concerning 
the inefficiency of the home defence of England. 
When the purpose of Great Britain to augment 
her forces in Shanghai was disputed by the na- 
tive authorities and followed by a threat from 
France to also land troops if Britain did, immedi- 
ately John Bull began practically to apologize 
and back down. He undertook to loan the Wu- 
cheng Viceroy £75,000 at 41% per cent., to show 
how really good his heart is toward the Chinese, 
and then to convince the world in general, and 
France in particular, of how indifferent England 
actually is to world power, Lord Salisbury des- 
patched orders delaying the disembarkation of 
the troops that were aboard three transports 
moored in the river. 


Several days later this order was revoked. but 
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not until Great Britain had shown a white fea- 
ther that unsettles for the moment healthy Brit- 
ish self-esteem. In South Africa, De Wet, the 
key to the solution of the military problem there, 
continued successfully to elude the most care- 
fully planned schemes of the British to possess 
him. Exasperated by repeated unpleasant sur- 
prises the army meets at every turn, Lord Roberts 
has resorted to a sterner policy. He refuses to 
accept the surrender of burghers in the future, 
except as prisoners of war. This gives the burgh- 
er the choice of fighting or being deported—an 
alternative calculated to increase the Boer army 
and to indefinitely continue the war that has al- 
ready drained Great Britain of men and money. 

The effect of English efforts to sustain a 
world empire have recently in Parliament been 
declared to have fatally impaired her power of 
home defence. The other day Lord Rosebery in 
the House of Lords demanded a word from the 
military head of the army to assure the nation 
that England is amply prepared against invasion. 
In response to this, Field-Marshal Wolseley, so 
far from giving Lord Rosebery the word he wuant- 
ed, after personal investigations at Aldershot, 
made a report that the force upon which England 
chiefly depends for protection against invasion 
is not equal to a field-day operation. Not alone 
are the men lacking in proper training, but the 
officers are ignorant and bungling. Such is the 
state of England’s military empire at home, that 
if invaded by an enemy, she would doubtless call 
on the United States for an army to help her, as 
already war has driven her to call on us for 
money. It would seem as if the ambition of 
world power which to-day possesses the great na- 
tions of earth is, because of natural limitations, 
like pure politics, an “ iridescent dream.” 


OUR POLITICAL WARDS 

posto RICO continues to appear deeply un- 

grateful for having been taken into the po- 
litical kindergarten of the United States. In a 
native journal—the Diano de Puerto Rico of the 
27th of July—the island thus enumerates what 
it has sacrificed under the American process of 
civilization : 

“The United States has destroyed in Porto 
Rico the autonomy which that island possessed 
more ample than enjoyed by Canada. We had a 
suffrage available by all male persons over twen- 
ty-five years of age. To-day we have a restricted 
and incomplete suffrage, and instead of an in- 
sular chamber elected by the vote of the people 
with powers to legislate concerning budgets, pub- 
lie works, public education, charity, public 
health, post-offices, and telegraphs, there is a 
chamber of delegates, whose authority is nothing, 
as the executive council of aliens can approve or 
reject anything. To-day, through the errors of 
the educational system introduced by the United 
States, the pupils have lost one full year, and will 
probably lose the successive ones, if God does not 
come to their rescue. Our postal system has been 
reduced and made inefficient; our native govern- 
ment employees have been removed and Ameri- 
cans put in their place. Our former budget al- 
ways showed a surplus; to-day we have a budget 
with a deficit amounting to one million dollars.” 

This discontent under American rule was not 
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expected of Porto Rico, which, unlike Cuba and 
the Philippines, at the time of American occu- 
pancy, was eager to be included in the territory 
of the United States. 

A spirit of blood-thirstiness is said to have 
taken possession of the United States army in the 
Philippines. It is inspired by atrocious butcher- 
ies-that have been prema ~vAe | by the Filipinos— 
cases where a dozen or more natives have killed 
a single American and hacked his dead body to 
pieces. 

The murdered man’s comrades, on learning his 
fate, quite naturally are filled with a desire for 
vengeance, under the spell of which they proceed 
to burn villages and kill every native suspected 
of having a bolo or a rifle. In searching for the 
concealed arms of the natives, the American sol- 
diers have grown sympathetic with the methods 
of General Weyler. General MacArthur has re- 
cently expressed the opinion that while the situa- 
tion in the Philippines still remains grave, af- 
fairs are improving so that in a year’s time he 
hopes to see the army there reduced by sending 
home 25,000 men. 

Hawaii gives promise of coming to the assist- 
ance of the United States in the solution of the 
race problem. The sugar-planters in the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii need hands for their cane-fields, 
and they are planning to obtain negro labor from 
our Southern States. This is a practical means 
of he far ay the negro—a step that is frequently 
urged as a way out of the race issue. 

The Cuban teachers have completed the course 
of the Summer School at Cambridge and are 
about returning home. After leaving Boston they 
visited New York and Washington. At the latter 
place they were received at the White House by 
President McKinley. 


PERTAINING TO PROSPERITY 


HE wheat crop in Kansas has advanced the 

people of that State to the rubber-tire stage 
of prosperity. Large invoices of rubber-tired ve- 
hicles are being received and quickly sold, and 
the demand for sewing-machines and pianos has 
at the same time markedly increased. Another 
effect of the fine crops is to send Eastern capital 
a-begging back home. The Kansas farmer has 
plenty of money to loan at reduced rates of inter- 
est. 

A report of the fifteenth annual convention of 
the German Sugar Manufacturers suggests that 
chemistry will yet sweeten everybody’s bread. 
Saccharin, which is produced from coal tar, is 
so much sweeter than sugar that “as much as 
could be put on the big end of a lead-pencil would 
sweeten coffee enough to supply all the people in 
a large tenement-house.” Chemistry has also 
devised ways of increasing the sugar in beets 
from 10 per cent. fifty years ago, to 16 per cent. 
at present. Sugar-producers are much alarmed 
over these developments of chemistry, particularly 
as nothing is invented to change the amount of 
sugar yielded by their cane-fields. 

The International Congress of Agricultural As- 
sociations of the World, recently assembled in 
Paris, resulted in the organization of a perma- 
nent international association, which by co-opera- 
tion legislation undertakes to control the agricul- 
tural industry of the world. 
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A Susscriser.—If you think it best to wait 
about your papering, do at least kalsomine your 

walls with a congenial color, otherwise the white 
will distract you. White walls, properly fin- 
ished, are interesting, but are never so when only 
the bare plaster is left in a parlor with white 
wood-work and ebony furniture. Your walls 
ought to be dark green or red. A dado of green 
velours, tacked on to the wall with a narrow 
braid and invisible tacks, and a flowered paper 
above, could hardly fail to be a success with 
white wood-work. Introduce in this case much 
brass in the way of candlesticks and jars. Use 
bare floors and rugs. Put yellow in the halls. 
Cover the ebony furniture with a green tapestry 
if you can afford it. 


Dayton.—If you put terra-cotta in your hall 
as you suggest, you cannot put red in your din- 
ing-room, since they open out of each other. Two 
reds of different tones coming together in that 
way are very bad. Put a yellow in your hall 
with a broken figure, not too light a yellow, and 
put a blue in your dining-room, or blue on a 
white ground. Then, if you cannot darken your 
light oak furniture, which now distresses you so, 
you will at least have a good background for it, 
yellow and blue being delightful together. Oak 
is darkened with pure ammonia, which you know 
is very strong, and to be used with great care. 
An old Dutch blue on the walls with that white 
paint in the dining-room is another good sugges- 
tion; it would tone in, too, with the yellow of 
the hall, and also with the rug. The yellow of 
the hall (not too light a yellow, always bear in 
mind) might be repeated in the library, where 
the wood-work is like the hall. In the parlor, 


with its white wood-work, a flowered paper, 
white ceiling, and white picture-moulding, no 
frieze, but the ceiling brought down to the 


moulding. In a house like yours in the country, 
and with plenty of light about it, you want to 
avoid reds and heavy effects or anything in the 
way of upholstery which will suggest a city 
house. 


MILWAUKEE SUBSCRIBER.—For a room such as 
you describe, have a blue and white Japanese 
rug on the floor; it costs but little. Upholster 
the window-seats in a blue to match the walls. 
If you cannot get it, and are, therefore, in dan- 
ger of too many blues not matching, then cover 
the seat with a pink denim like the flowers in 
the paper. White Marseilles is the best thing 
for a bed which is in constant use, because it 
is easily washed. An Anatolian spread is also 
easily laundered. Piqué makes a good cover, 
and so does dimity trimmed with a ball fringe. 
A box-spring is the best, though more expensive. 





I should always prefer it. Canopies are used 
whenever it. is possible, to better the look of a 
bed, although in a small room anything in which 
dust accumulates is always to be avoided. A 
Morris chair has an adjustable back, one that 
may be tipped to a greater or less angle at the 
desire of the sitter. The adjustments to each in- 
dividual necessity are made by means of a rod 
that is set in grooves along the back of the chair, 
lowering it or raising it at pleasure. Imita- 
tions are made for sixteen and twenty dollars. 
Real Morris chairs, made in England, are almost 
impossible to get and very costly. 


K. L. A.—You ought to get very pretty papers 
for less than forty cents a roll, but take your 
time to choose wisely, and do not be persuaded 
to get what you do not want. You are near 
enough to come to New York and look about. 
Avoid the very large figures and flowers in pa- 
pers, although they are fashionable. You would 
soon tire of them, and the fashion will be but 
short-lived. You have so little dust and dirt com- 
pared with New York that you may easily have 
white paint in your hall (or slightly toned with 
yellow), a yellow paper with broken figures on 
the walls, and portiéres of a yellow-brown on the 
hall side. Make the dining-room, with its north 
lights, also yellow and white, but a warmer yel- 
low than that in the hall, and the same color both 
above and below the chair rail. You might have 
your blue plates decorating the walls, and yel- 
low curtains at the windows with a blue braid. 
Corduroy or velours would last you better than 
anything else. Green walls and green wood- 
work in your parlor. Plain burlaps is best. 
Then match, if possible, your old crimson dam- 
ask, and use it at the windows and on some of 
the furniture. Remember that it is worth the 
trouble to take much pains. Paint your white 
marble mantel to match your walls; use no 
drapery. If the shape is bad, have a wooden 
board fitted over the mantel and tack a green stuff 
on the board. Experiment with your divan, but 
do not cover it until all of the room is finished. 
The gilt frames will look well on the green bur- 
laps. Put a piece of the damask over the square 
piano. Make your library like the parlor; the 
books will make the effect altogether different. 
The library draperies might be green. There is 
nothing prettier for bed-rooms than striped and 
flowered papers, with white wood-work. The 
cooler the effects produced in a bath-room the 
better, and there are so many charming tiled 
papers that these effects are easily secured. 


INTERESTED ReEADER.—The plan of your house 
is very pretty, but who said it was Colonial? 
Colonial houses are known by altogether differ- 
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ent models, which does not mean that yours is 
not good and just what you want, or what any 
oné would want, but it does mean that when one 
says a Colonial house one is apt to mean some- 
thing else. With your red bricks and white 
trimming dark green blinds must be used, not 
white, unless you have those thick shutters which 
were used in olden times, but are seldom seen 
now. Your window-shades should be white. If 
the glare is too strong it can always be softened 
by the inside curtains. Nothing could be pret- 
tier for you than white muslin curtains trimmed 
with a full ruffle of lace, put on the rod with a 
heading, and tied back with a white cord and 
tassel. Over these, China silk curtains make a 
lovely addition for both summer and winter, these 
to hang straight but also to be put on with a 
heading. Since you and your husband incline to 
reds and blues, use dark red in the hall, a red 
with no purple tinge, though dark. Use that 
chenille curtain there at the parlor door. The 
light of the hall window and again of the fire 
will always bring out its colors. Chenille being 
the same on both sides, you do not need but one 
curtain at the door. Whenever you can have 
them, Cashmere rugs, of course; they always 
adapt themselves to their surroundings. With 
the dark red in the hall use a Delft paper in the 
parlor, and in the dining-room with that lovely 
mahogany and all that old blue, one of those 
Colonial-yellow papers. You might have shelves 
running between the two windows and put some 
of the blue China there. Burlaps is always good 
and comes in splendid colors. Use mahogany 
upstairs with the brass beds. 


H. C.—Although your letter is, as you say, 
very long, you have been good enough to ar- 
range it so systematically that my task is sim- 
plified. There is only one suggestion to make 
about your hall. Put the table with the card- 
receiver by the front door, and the hat-rack fur- 
ther back. If you could afford to cover your 
walls with some of that red tapestry now cover- 
ing the seat, you would get rich effects. Put it 
up, if you prefer, in panels. Use a red burlaps 
if tapestry is out of the question. The trouble 
with your parlor lies in the fact of your having 
too many things there, too many kinds of wood, 
and too many colors. Then I am doubtful about 
your marble vases! Be heroic and go into that 
room, determining to get rid of the jumble and 
to establish a sense of symmetry and harmony. 
Regin with your wood-work. Do not mix your 
cherry and oak. Your wall colors seem good and 
might be repeated in new materials, but if you 
keep the cherry wood-work, make the picture- 
moulding like it. I would make my answer too 
long if I went more into detail, but do not mix 
marble, onyx, wicker, and oak furniture all in 
one room. Even in a studio, where one can take 
many liberties, such a conglomeration would not 
be allowed. 

You would ‘have to experiment with the green 
stain over hard oil, though I think it can be 
done. A seat like that you mention would be 
an improvement. In your dining-room the in- 
troduction of. one or two mirrors will make all 
the difference in the world. _You might put 
them 


in the corners or over the sideboard, al- 
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ways studying to see that the reflections are 
good; for instance, a mirror does not want to 
reproduce the glare of the street, nor show a 
pantry door when open. Yes! Pedestals can 
be made and stained most satisfactorily; only 
get good models. Corduroy or velours is most 
satisfactory as curtains or as couch-covers. A 
Franklin gives a more even heat than a closed 
stove, and although not quite so warm, is so 
satisfactory in every other way that it is al- 
ways to be preferred. Frame the supplements 
that are really good, but do not put up too 
many. Relieve them occasionally by a picture of 
quiet tones. 


HOUSE-FURNISHER.—Do not worry if you do 
not get all your furniture arranged before you 
move into your new house. It is much better 
to wait, letting a daily habit suggest a necessary 
improvement. Your windows, however, can be 
attended to as you suggest. Shades are always 
imperative even when thick curtains are used. 
As you have no blinds, I should suggest either 
very dark blue or green shades. No shades ought 
to show during the day unless it cannot be help- 
ed. But you will certainly need something of 
the kind. You have many windows, and the ex- 
pense of curtains will be heavy. You will, 
therefore, be observing the laws both of good 
taste and of economy by putting dotted muslin 
everywhere, trimmed with ruffles of lace and 
tied back with white cords. These should be 
run on a small brass rod put over the top of 
the window-frame, a small heading being left. 
Over these muslin curtains there should be 
others in certain rooms, thick ones downstairs, 
and muslin or chintz in the bed-rooms. The brass 
rods for those should be larger, of eourse, and 
be furnished with rings. The size must depend 
on that of your windows, which you have not 
given me. The cost must vary with the ma- 
terials. For your bed-rooms charming chintzes 
for ten or fifteen cents may be found in New 
York, and flowered materials that are seven. 
Anatolian curtains cost but a few dollars. Those 
printed Indian cottons are by no means ex- 
pensive. Corduroys, velveteens, velours, taffetas, 
and damasks are among the cheapest of thick 
stuffs, ranging from a dollar up to two or three. 
Any window through which an outsider can look 
must be covered. Put a green on your hall walls, 
a gold in the ceiling between the beams, and a 
soft yellow silk at all the windows. Introduce 
brass before your fireplace and in your lamps. 
Put your curtains across your lavatory door on a 
swinging rod. Put a mirror over a table by the 
library door, with flowers’ in front, so as to 
make the vista from the front door better. Have 
red on your stairs, or a green like the walls. 
The parlor portiéres should be alike, and if your 
wood is real mahogany and you can manage it, 
put a stuff on the walls, a damask, for instance, 
otherwise a flowered paper. A yellow to tone in 
with your golden oak for the dining-room is best, 
unless you can afford leather. For your library, 
with its cherry wood, a red that goes with it. 
Match it carefully and get a. large but broken 
figure, not flowers, and not obtrusive in design. 
I will keep your plans and tell you about the 
special pieces of furniture afterward. 
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A POPULAR POLICY. 


Insurance for Life. Premiums to be 
Paid during the First 20 Years only. 


After twenty payments have been made, the policy is continued in force, 
and you get a Paid-up Policy for the full amount without further charge. 


This Attractive Policy is Issued by 


The Prudential 


on the Twenty-Payment Life Plan, with Five-Year Dividends, or Accumu- 
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ACBETH’S “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys do not break from 
heat, not one in a hundred. 
They are made of tough 
clear glass, clear as crystal. 
They fit the lamps they are 
made for. Shape controls the 
draft. Draft contributes to 
proper combustion; that 
makes light; they improve 
the light of a lamp. 


Our “Index” describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Tired of 
rubbing? 
-Where's your 















BEST MADE 


GOFF'S BRAIDS i: 


( Ast FOR AND INSIST IN HAVIT 


GOFF'S has been the standard braid for 4 years. i 
Every improvement has been introduced in its composition | 
and manufacture to keep it at its high standard—* The Best. 


The Meloon Farm 
By MARIA LOUISE POOL 
Post 8vo, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 


| ANSWERS TO MOTHERS 
BY MARIANNA WHEELER 
SUPERINTENDENT New York Basies’ HospiTar 

HAVE three little ones—twins, eighteen 
| months old, and a baby nearly two months; 

I have no nurse, and am often obliged to 
leave them alone on the piazza while I am busy 
in the house. I am sorry to say the flies seem 
to find my babies very attractive, and the chil- 
dren do not seem to know enough to brush them 
off. A netting answers pretty well for the baby, 
but even he often manages to pull it off as he 
lies in his carriage, and my poor little twins are 
simply devoured. Your timely suggestions have 
helped me out of so many difficulties, that I am 
in hopes you will be able to tell me of some- 
thing for this trouble—Mary BE. 

Flies are very annoying, and babies do seem 
to make an attractive bait. A good plan is to 
have one end of the piazza screened off by wire 
netting. You can roll the baby-carriage into 
this enclosure, also put the twins in there, safe 
from these little pests. Or a very good substi- 
tute for this, one that can also be taken down 
when necessary, is to purchase three or four 
cheap clothes-horses, and a piece of wide mos- 
quito-netting. Arra the clotbes-horses to 
make a large square, in a convenient place on the 

iazza; place the netting over and about this 
rame-work. It will have to be tacked and 
sewed here and there to make it firm. By using 
a little ingenuity a very nice fly-proof pen can 
be made, a section of one of the clothes-horses to 
be utilized for the door. We have used such a 

contrivance on our hospital piazza for several 
years with great success. 


I have a little girl four years old who has 
beautiful brown curling hair; I-cannot deny that 
I am very proud of it, and it would cause me a 
hard pang to have it cut. Still, I am willing to 
do what is right and best for the child. During 
the hot days she has suffered very much, and all 
about her little forehead and neck she is covered 
with a heat rash, which makes her very fretful 
and cross. Would you advise having the hair 
cut? The summer is short, and during the rest 
of the year it is so pretty.—Proud Mother. 

As far as the child’s comfort is concerned, 
there can be no doubt as to the desirability of 
having short hair, especially in summer. It 
seems a pity that little girls should not experi- 
ence the same freedom and comfort that boys 
feel from short hair. I believe the best derma- 
tologists approve cutting the hair, as it adds to 
its strength and beauty later. A curly head is 
always pretty whether it be long or short. 


So many of your answers in HARPER’s BAZAR 
have helped me, I am going to venture to ask you 
a question myself. My baby boy, my first child, 
is sixteen months old, and the little soft spot on 
top of his head has not yet closed; it is nearly as 
large as a ten-cent piece. At what age should 
this spot close? Is not my boy backward in this 
respect; and would you advise consulting a doc- 
tor.—F. J. L. 

The soft spot, or fontanelle, on a child’s head 
sometimes closes at one year, but more often at 
eighteen months. Your child is not backward in 
this respect, and it will probably close in a couple 
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of months. If it does not, there is no cause for | 
any great alarm, as sometimes when a child’s 
bones are soft it will remain open until the second 
year. If open later than this, a doctor should be 
consulted, as there is something wrong with the 
child’s nutrition. 


I have a little girl one year and five months old 
who has been troubled with eczema almost from 
birth. She has been under a doctor’s care off 
and on most of the time, but does not seem to 
ever get entirely well. Sometimes it will, under 
the doctor’s treatment, almost entirely go away, 
and just as I think it cured, breaks out again as 
bad, if not worse, than before. I am most faith- 
ful in the use of the salves and lotions which are 
prescribed for her, but, as I have said, they only 
seem to help her for a time. Probably in your 
hospital experience you have seen many such 
cases, and I thought you might suggest some- 
thing I have not yet tried.—Troubled. 

Eczema in infants is indeed a most trying dis- 
ease, and I have no doubt but what your doctor 
is doing all that can be done to relieve your baby. 
It may comfort you some, however, to know that 
when the disease starts so early in life it usually 
disappears at about the second year or a little 
later. Should suggest that you still persevere 
under physician’s directions; and try and prevent 
the child’s scratching by one of the following 
methods: Applying small splints to the arms so 
the child cannot bend the elbows; it will be im- 
possible for her then to reach the face with her 
hands. Mittens knit of cotton yarn and made 
without thumbs, and so that a draw-string can 
be run around the wrist and tied so they cannot 
slip off,are also helpful. Should also suggest that 
the salve be spread on a mask and applied to the 
face in this manner—the mask should be made of | 
Canton flannel, or other stout cotton cloth; make 
an opening for the eyes, nose, and mouth; make 
it wide enough to cover the ears, and by taking 
a little pleat here and there a well-fitting mask 
can be made, to be kept in place by tapes sewed 
on either end and tied on securely. If Canton 
flannel is used spread the salve on smooth side 
of cloth. The mask I have found an excellent 
device, as it keeps the ointment in constant con- 
tact with the affected part and excludes the air, 
which is important in these cases. 





My baby is five months old, and I have been 
obliged to stop nursing her right in the middle of 
the summer; have been giving her half milk and 
half water. But this does not seem to agree with 
her very well, as she has occasional spells of 
vomiting, which she has not had before, and her 
movements do not seem to be quite right. A 
friend has suggested using barley gruel instead 
of the water; it seems to me baby has done better 
since I have given her this, which has been for 
the past four days. Would you kindly tell me if 
you think the addition of barley to her food 
would be apt to make it too strong a food for an 
infant of five months, and would you continue its 
use ’—Mrs. 8., Albany, New York. 

You need not fear to use barley water in mak- 
ing the baby’s food. It will not make it too rich, 
and is often part of an infant’s food from its 
birth. Barley water is especially good to use in 
diluting milk during the warm months. 
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INSTANTLY 
REMOVED 
WITHOUT 
INJURY TO 


THE MOST 

DELICATE SKIN 
N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally 
spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward 
it was discovered that the hair was completely removed, 
We named the new discovery MODENE. It is absolutely harm- 
less, but works sure results. Apply for a few minutes and the 
hair disappears as if by magic. It Cannet Fall. If the 


growth be light, one application will remove it; the heavy 
growth, such as the beard or growth on moles, may require two 
Or more applications, and without slightest injury or unpleasant 
feeling when applied or ever afterward. 

Modene supersedes electrolysis. 


Used by poopie of refinement, and recommended by 
a 


who have tested its merits. 
Modene sent mail, in safety mailing-cases (securely sealed), 
on receipt of $1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your 
full address written plainly. Postage-stamps taken. 


LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO, 
DEPT. 46, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Every Bottle Guaranteed. 


{3 We Offer $1000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury. 





What the 07.8. Health Report says about 


PROF. I. HUBERT’S 


MALVINA 


Cream ana Lotion 
“The One Reliable Beantifier’”’ 


“We recently ordered a chemical examination 

of many different cosmetics and found one make 

of exceptional merit, viz: Maivina Cream. It is the ideal 

applicaut for removing freckles, tan, sunburn pimples. liver 

moles au¢ curing all skin diseases, the most perfect curative 

our experts ever analyzed, as it removes the cause instead 

of merely covering up the imperfections. We extend to 
Maivina Cream the full endorsement of the U. 8 
Reports.” A. N. TALLEY, Jr.. 

Price 50c. each. Cream sent postpaid, Lotion by express. 
Use Malvina Iehthyol Soap, 25. a cake, 


PROF. 1. HUBERT, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


LADY’S c erates ter Wome 


One erm Booklet Free, 
Dr.F.WILHOFT, Dept.8, 13 Astor Place, N.Y. City 


COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 
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at druggists’. esc. size of us. 
Coe Chem. Co., Cleveland, 0. 





PISO’S CURE FOR 
SURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS 


druggists, 
CONSUMPTION 
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Thomson’s 


“ Glove - Fitting” Corsets have made the American 
figure famous. Other makes of Corsets may be com- 
pares with each other, as they are made on similar lines, 
yut Thomson’s 


“Glove-Fitting” 


Corsets are different from the rest, and our patents 
keep them so. Zura them over and see how they're 
made, All seams run around the body. Ask your deal- 
er for our new-style, straight-front 


Corset 


Called the “ MILITANT,” giving the 
stylish figure called for by prevailing 
modes. Is healthful and insures a 
graceful carriage. 
For sale by good dealers everywhere 
Send for our handsome 
catalogue, FREE. 


Geo. C. Batcheller & Co. 
345 Broadway, New York 




















THe OMO 





is the 
only perfect 


Shield 


Odorless. 

impervious. 

No Chemicals. 

No Rubber. 

Washable. 

Every Pair Warranted. 


Recommended for their hygienic qualities 
by Journals of Health. 

Tf your dealer does not keep them, 
send 25 cents for sample pair to 


OMO MFG.CO. 


Middletown, Conn. 











For Nervous Women 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


“It ranks among the best of nerve 
tonies for nervous females.” —¥, 3B, Alex- 
ander, M. D., Charlotte, N.C, 

















SOUR PICKLES 
CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 


BY 
OULD one believe all—or half—the litera- 

( ture of advertisements, there would be no 
necessity for giving recipes for pickles. 

Few are the households in which the impera- 
tive counsels of the bill-boards have not had 
the effect of inducing some one to sample one 
or two of the much-lauded relishes. The gen- 
eral verdict seems to be that while some of the 

ickles are crisp and well seasoned, the majority 
ack the combined sharpness and mellowness of 
those put up at home. 

Only the best cider vinegar, the purest and 
strongest spices, should be used in compounding 
pickles. It goes without saying that the fruit 
and vegetables should be firm and sound through- 
out. The self-sealing pint jars are usually more 
suitable than quart jars for pickles of almost 
any kind, unless the fruit put up is too large to 
get into the jar without undue pressure. 


GHERKINS 

Lay small firm gherkins in a very strong 
brine, placing on top of them, in the jar that 
holds them, a plate to keep them from floating. 
Let them remain in the salt water for ten days, 
stirring them well every other day. At the end 
of this time pick them over, throwing away those 
that have become soft, and laying the others in 
fresh water. Leave them in this for two days, 
changing the water the second day. Green the 
pickles by lining the preserving- kettle with 
grape leaves and placing the gherkins in this in 
layers, sprinkling over them a teaspoonful of 
alum. Pour in enough cold water to cover the 
gherkins, spread over them grape leaves three 
deep, and simmer on a very slow fire six hours, 
taking care that they never reach a hard boil. 
Throw them then into iced water and leave them 
there to become crisp, while you prepare the 
pickle vinegar. Add to a pint of vinegar half 
a coffee-cupful of sugar, twenty whole cloves, 
twenty whole black peppers, a dozen whole all- 
spice, and six blades of mace. Boil these to- 
gether for fifteen minutes, drain the water from 
the gherkins, put the latter into jars, and pour 
upon them the boiling vinegar. Cover the jars 
and keep them in a cool dark place. 


MUSTARD CHOW-CHOW 
Make a strong brine, as for gherkin pickles. 
In this lay a small cauliflower divided into clus- 
ters, a gill each of tiny onions and of string- 
beans, three green tomatoes, one good-sized cu- 


| cumber, sliced, half a pint of small gherkins, 





and a couple of long red peppers. Leave the 
vegetables in the brine for three days, then wash 
them off in pure water; cover them again with 
fresh water, and let them remain in this for 
twenty-four hours. 

Make a pickle of two quarts of cider vinegar, 
half a teaspoonful each of celery seed, white 
mustard seed, grated horseradish, whole black 
peppers, cloves, and mace, a teaspoonful of tur- 
meric, two dessert-spoonfuls of ground mustard, 
and a scant teacupful of brown sugar. Boil 


| these together for one minute, put in the vege- 


| tables, and simmer five minutes. 


Take out the 


| pickles, put them into a stone crock, turn the 
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vinegar over them, and leave them thus for 
twenty-four hours. Drain off the vinegar, put 
it over the fire with two teaspoonfuls of curry- 
powder; boil up once, pour it on the pickles 
again, and let them become cold before putting 
them into small jars or bottles and sealing them. 
. 
PICKLED GREEN TOMATOES 

Slice, without peeling, four quarts of green 
tomatoes and mince six medium-sized onions. 
Put into a preserving-kettle with a quart of 


vinegar, a pound of sugar, a table-spoonful each | 


of salt, of ground mustard, and of black pepper, 
and a half table-spoonful each of ground cloves 
and of allspice. Bring to a gentle boil and sim- 
mer together until the tomatoes are tender. 
up in jars while hot, and let the pickle stand a 
couple of months before it is used. 


PLAIN CHOW-CHOW 


This may be made like mustard chow-chow, 
except that the turmeric, ground mustard, and 
curry-powder are omitted, and that the pickles 
and spiced vinegar are boiled together for half 
an hour, and then permitted to cool before put- 
ting up in air-tight jars. 


PICKLETTE 
Peel and chop two small cabbages and eight 
good-sized white onions. Arrange these in al- 
ternate layers in a large stone jar, sprinkling 
each stratum with a little salt. Let them stand 
twenty-four hours. Make then a pickle vinegar 


of a quart of vinegar, heated to boiling with a | 


scant pound of brown sugar, two teaspoonfuls 
each of ground allspice, cinnamon, black pepper, 
mace, mustard, celery seed, powdered alum, and 
turmeric. Boil all together for five minutes 
and pour it over the cabbage and onion, and set 
this aside for twenty-four hours. Next morning 
drain off the vinegar, scald it again, pour it 


again on the cabbage, and repeat the process on | 


the third morning. The fourth day boil vege- 
tables and vinegar together for five minutes, 
take from the fire, and when cold put up in small 
jars. 


PICKLED GRAPES 


Select firm and not over-ripe grapes for this 
purpose. Pick from the stem, with great care 
not to bruise or crush. Arrange in jars—either 
stone or glass may be used, but the latter are 
preferable. The fruit should have been weighed 
after it was plucked from the stem. To every 
seven pounds of it allow four pounds of sugar, 
a quart of vinegar, and an even teaspoonful each 
of cinnamon and cloves. Put the sugar, vinegar, 
and spices over the fire and heat to boiling. Take 
from the stove and pour it over the grapes in 
the jars. When the fruit has been placed in a 
wide-monuthed stone crock, a weighted plate must 
be put on top of the pickle to keep the grapes 
below the vinegar. 

These pickles should keep some time, but 
should they show any signs of fermentation, 
fruit and vinegar may be scalded. The vinegar 
may be drained from the grapes and brought to 
the boil and the fruit then turned into this and 
left there until the boiling-point is again reach- 
ed. 
the grapes are likely to break. 


Seal | 


If they cook more than a moment or two, | 
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New Fall Suits 
and Cloaks. 


HE 
of to-day, be she the 
wife of millionaire or 


mechanic, is the tailor - made 
woman. The day of high 
prices is over. Modern busi- 
ness methods, our large estab- 
lishment, correct buying of 
materials, and the fact that we 
deal direct with the consumer, 
employing no ——s and ad- 
ministering no branch stores, 
has made it possible for us to 
place in your hands the very 
newest creations in specially 


tailored garments at very 
moderate prices. If the idea 
of a speciall 


tailor-made cos- 
tume of the latest Paris cut, at 
the most reasonable of prices, 
is attractive to you, send for 
our illustrated Fall Catalogue. 
You will get it FREE by return 
mail, together with a choice 
selection of samplesof thenew- 
est French cloths. Our prices 
this season are lower than 
ever before. We prepay all 
express charges. 

Our new Fall Catalogue il- 
lustrates: 


Exquisite Tailor-Made Cos- 
tumes, $8 up. 

Tailor -Made Gowns, both 
jacket and skirt lined 
throughout with fine qual- 
ity taffeta silk, $15 up. 

Visiting and Church Dresses at very moderate prices. 

Exclusive designs in Jackets, lined throughout, $7 up. 

| New French Skirts, cut according to the latest models, 

4 up. 

Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts 

made of double face materials. 


Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you-will get them 
free by return mail. Be sure to say whether you wish samples 
for suits or for cloaks, and we will then be able to send you 
exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


“ FEDER’S 
|_| POMPADOUR 
fat, Skirt Protector 
“ Red | Foreign ? U.S. and 














Foreign Patents) 
The Best, Hand. 
somest, and Most 
Elegant Skirt 

sinding: produced. 


Guaranteed to Last 
as Long as the Skirt. 
Genuine has “‘ Fe- 
der’s Pompadour”’ 
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HARPER’S BAZAR CUT 
TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in 
sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for 
women, and in four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes 
for little girls. Only a limited number of patterns of 
each design will be issued. ‘The cost of these patterns 
will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s 
patterns (or 25 cents each for waist and skirt), and 35 
cents per costume for little girls’ patterns (or 20 cents 
each for skirt and waist); separate sleeve and collar 
patterns, 10 cents each, except where otherwise speci- 
fied. Children’s collar "and sleeve patterns may not be 
purchased separately. The following list partially 
represents the available designs : 


320. Women’s Walking Gown. I)lustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 32, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 

319. Pompadour Gown (Women). illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 31, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 

318. Louis XIV. Tea-Jacket (Women). I)lustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 30, Vol. 33. Price, 30 cts. 

317. Women’s Early Autumn Walking-Costume. 
Illustrated in Harper’s Bazar No. 30, Vol. 33. 
Price, 50 cts. 


316. Child’s Low~Necked Frock. [Illustrated in 


Harper's Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
315. Elizabethan Sleeve. [llustrated in Harfer’s 
Basar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. 


314. Combination Sleeve ( Elizabethan and Direc- 
toire). Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 29, 
Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. 

313. Empire Dress Sleeve. 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. 

312. Grandma Sleeve. l)lustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 10 cts. 

. Empire Coat Sleeve. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 

Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. 

gro. Antoinette Sleeve. Illustrated in Harper's 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. 

309. Garibaldi Sleeve. I)lustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. 

308. Continental Sleeve. Illustrated in Harfer's 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. 

307. Directoire Sleeve. [Illustrated in Harper's 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 10 cts. 

306. Girl’s Eton Costume. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 28, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

305. Woman's Shirred Costume. [Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 28, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 

304. Child's Madras Frock. I\lustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No 26, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

303. Woman's Nine-Gore Skirt and New Eton. 
Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 26, Vol. 33. 
Price, ted cts. 


Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Price, 15 cts. 


302. New Blouse Costume (Child’s). Illustratedin 
Harper’ s Bazar No. 25, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
301. Woman’ s Empire 4 -Y Illustrated in 
eee *s Bazar No. 25, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
risian Bodice ves. Illus- 
ate in Harper's "Basar No. 24, Vol. 33. 
Price, 25 cts. 
299. Gage. rriage Cloak. [I'lustrated in Har- 


fz Bazar No. 24, Vol. 3t, Price, 35 cts. 
298. Ci iid’s Night Wrapper. [Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 23, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 
297. Lite Shirt Waist. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 23, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 
296. New Model Petticoat. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 23, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 
2905. Fancy Silk Blouse. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 21, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 
204. Child’s Pinafore. [ilustrated in Harper's Bazar 
No. 21, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 
. New Fitted Blouse. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No 2:, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 
. Child’s Pique ‘Frock. Illustrated in Harper's 
Bazar No. 20, Vol. - Price, 35 cts. 
N. B.—A special pattern may btalned of any cost illus 


trated in HARPER’S BARAR at $4 per costume for women, 
or $2 50 per costume for children. 


MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 
Complete Catalogue of Cut Patterns accompanies 
this Number. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 





QUESTIONS OF GOOD FORM 


M. E. G.—As you doubtless know, it is not 
considered elegant or the height of good form to 
eat corn from the cob, and at any formal funce- 
tion it would be in very bad taste to serve it 
so. But we Americans like to eat our corn from 
the cob occasionally, and at a family meal it is 
permissible. The cobs should be served piled in 
a small pyramid in a folded napkin on a plat- 
ter. One may help one’s self to a cob with one’s 
fingers, then break it in half—unless it is un- 
usually small—and hold the half in one hand 
while eating it; the performance is neither 
sightly nor easy to accomplish daintily, so if it 
must be done it should be done in as refined a 
manner as possible, but I should advise one, 
*“ when in doubt,” to cut the corn from the cob. 
The correct way to lay the covers at the table 
is with the forks on the left and the knives on 
the right; as there are apt to be fewer knives 
than forks, the soup-spoon is usually placed by 
the former on the right; it may be laid across 
the top of the cover if preferred, with any other 
oo that may be used. It is better to put on 
the dessert-spoon with the plate for the dessert 
after the table is cleared, as it keeps the table 
more orderly, but very often this spoon and the 
dessert-fork are placed at the head of the cover, 
laid crosswise. There is a slight difference of 
opinion, but it is customary to use first the 
knife and fork which are farthest away from 
the plate, and so on for the different courses, 
as then no space is left between the plate and 
the knives and forks, as there would be if those 
nearest were first used. You will find in a book 
called The Expert Waitress, published by Harper 
& Brothers, directions for service and tabie eti- 
quette which are most helpful. 


Wisconsin.—At a “rather informal _five- 
o'clock tea” such refreshments as you quote are 
not ordinarily served, so I cannot give you any 
regular rules on the subject; but on general prin- 
ciples it would be correct to wait, before eating 
one’s salad, until the biscuits that go with it 
have been passed; and if coffee is served at the 
same time, that should, too, be taken with the 
salad. Yes, it is always polite to wait until all 
at the table or small tables are served before 
eating what is on one’s own plate, for then the 
course will be finished by all at about the same 
time. This facilitates the service and pleasure 
of the meal. At the end of an entertainment it 
is not good form to regularly fold one’s napkin; 
it should not look slovenly, but be laid carelessly 
folded on the table at the side of one’s plate. 
Certainly and unquestionably a guest at the 
kind of a function you quote should say good-by 
to the hostess, even if she is not regularly stand- 
ing up to receive adieux; it would be most dis- 
courteous, after receiving such hospitality, not 
to express one’s gratitude; it is only at a formal 
and crowded reception that it is ever permissible 
to go away without interrupting the hostess, 














who is busy receiving her guests, to say good-by, 
| and always, if it is possible without awkward- 
ness, one should take leave of one’s entertainer. 


PEeTRONEL.—It has gone rather out of fashion 
for a woman to take her escort’s arm in walkin 
| in the street even after dark, unless she is ol 
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or infirm and really needs his support. Neither 
in the country nor in the city is it obligatory 
for a young man to offer his arm to a girl with 
whom he may be walking in the evening; but 
it is not bad form for him to ask her to take his 
arm, and she may refuse or accept, as she pre- 
fers. Whatever seems natural is the best thing 
to do under such circumstances; there is no 
regular rule. Of course, when a woman needs 
to be helped over a crossing or over a bad place 
in the road it is obligatory for her escort to of- 
fer his assistance, and she should unquestion- 
ably accept it. 


C.—I think you will find most of your ques- 
tions about proper flower decorations, menu, etc., 
for an October wedding answered in Bazar No. 
31, to “ Polly.” Nothing could be prettier than 
the arrangement of asters, chrysanthemums, 
palms, and autumn leaves suggested there for 
your country home-wedding; arrange them as 
described, and I know you will be pleased with 
the effect, for I have seen it carried out. Yes, 
have small tables, with one large table, in the 
dining-room; decorate the latter with a low bed 
of whatever flower you choose for decoration; 
have candles in candelabra or single sticks to light 
the table and the bride-cake for one ornament, 
dishes of bonbons and sandwiches and rolls, and 
prettily garnished dishes of salad for the other 
ornaments. Have the small tables brought in 
by waiters from the pantry and put about the 
rooms informally. A variation on the menu 
given for the wedding quoted would be 


Chicken consommé. 

Creamed sweetbreads. Brown-bread sandwiches. 
Aspic jelly with foie-gras. Vegetable salad. 
Buttered finger-rolls. 

Frozen peaches. Cake. 

Coffee. 

Champagne, lemonade, or punch. 


Why two kinds of wedding-cake? Wedding- 
cake is wedding-cake, and of only one sort and 
kind. This, as you suggest, should be sliced, a 
thick slice folded in tin-foil and put into a 
small white box which fits it exactly, the box 
tied with a white ribbon, and one of these given 
to each guest. Bride-cake is usually a 
pound or white cake, served whole, covered with 
white frosting and pretty decorations; the bride 
cuts it herself through her veil. Your bridal 
party will be perfectly pare eee need not add 
to it. The minister should walk first into the 
room, followed by the groom and best man; 
they should all face the guests while the bride 
and her attendants enter and walk towards them. 
I should advise having two of the ushers hold 
the ribbons which form an aisle for the party; 
the three bridemaids may walk in together; then 
the maid of honor alone; then the bride with her 
escort. It may not be strictly conventional for 
the three girls to walk together, but at a com- 
paratively quiet home wedding it would be per- 
fectly correct. Ushers and bridemaids should 
group themselves on either side of the bride and 
groom during the ceremony, but after it is over 
the duty of the ushers is to act as escorts for 
the guests when they walk up to the married | 
couple to give their good wishes and congratula- | 
tions. The bridemaids receive with the couple, | 
standing by them. | 
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fs THe secnet at 
OF THE 


ENDURING SUCCESS OF 


1S EXPLAINED IN THIS SCRAP 
FROM THE LETTER 
OF A LADY. 


---tt has a guality all ils 
own, readily recognized, 
but which baffles descrip- 
| 4ion as if appears fo baffle 
our countless ‘mitators. 
b / find if in no other 


THE SWEETEST AND MOST 
REFRESHING PERFUME FOR THE 
HANDKERCHIEF. TOILET AND BATH. 

















Geo. W. Chadwick 


Musical Director of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music (the largest institution of its kind 
in America), Boston, Mass., writes as follows: 


July 30, 1900 
MASON & HAMLIN CO. 


Gentlemen :—Please allow me to 
express my appreciation of the excel- 
lent tone and action of your recent 
pianofortes. 

They are most sympathetic in- 
struments, and I hope that they may 
achieve the success they so fully de- 
serve. Sincerely yours, 


GEO. W. CHADWICK 


These superb instruments may be found at the 
warerooms of the leading music dealers 
throughout this country. 


Musson’. Femalin Co. 


Boston New York Chicago 
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HARPLS & BROTHERS beg to 
announce that they have secured for 
the magazine GOLF the exclusive services 


_ Of J. H. Taylor, the champion of the world, 


during his stay in America. He will bea 
regular contributor to GOLF, his relation 
to wt beng that of a professional expert 
in collaboration with and under the direc- 
tion of the editor, Mr. Van Tassel Sutphen. 

Any club desiring to arrange matches 


or exhibition games between Taylor and 
_ amateurs or other professionals may com- 


_municate directly with the BUSINESS 


MANAGER of GOLF, Franklin Square, 


New York. 
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COMMENTS ON THE “BAZAR” | 


Harper’s Bazar (New York), which reaches 
us weekly, in its new form is more easily han- 
dled and read. It continues to be the leader, as 
it always has been, of combined fashion, home, 
and literary journals, at once instructive, en- 
tertaining, newsy, and scholarly.—The Record- 
Union, Sacramento, California. 


A series of articles running in HARPER’s 
Bazar by Mr. Howells presents some interesting 
ideas regarding the heroines in the novels pro- 
duced in the nineteenth century. He gives a 
very high position to Jane Austen, who, in her 
conception of character and her art in its devel- 
opment was, he considers, far in advance of 
other writers of her time. In reality she was so 
thoroughly permeated with the “intention of al- 
lowing her people to express their natures in as 
simple yet as true a way as possible without 
overloading the story with incident” that she 


| 


found comparatively few readers and the greatest | 


difficulty in obtaining a publisher. “ But her 
publishers and her publig have been increasing 
ever since,” writes Mr. Howells, “and they were 
never so numerous as now. Whether they will 
ever be fewer, it would be useless to ask; what 
we know without asking, from the evidence of 
her work, is that in the real qualities of great- 
ness she is still the most actual of all her con- 
temporaries, of nearly all her successors.” 

This is high praise from one of the best of 
critics, but is well deserved.—The Blade, Toledo, 
Ohio. 


The thanks of a family of grateful adults goes 
out to the Bazar, which through its “ Answers 
to Mothers ” has cured our baby of crying nights. 
What better praise can I offer?—A Weary Father. 


The numbers I have seen indicate that the 
editors intend to change the policy of the maga- 
zine, though they are evidently retaining all its 
good traits. I am especially glad about the 
fashion plates. Really, even the most conserva- 
tive subscriber ought to be charmed with the 
new Bazar.—L. H. F., Boston, Massachusetts. 





I am one of the oldest subscribers about whom 
you hear so much, and from whom you probably 
1ear any number of comments, undoubtedly on 
the Bazar. Nevertheless, at the risk of boring 
you, I am going to tell you that I am delighted 
with the Bazar in its present pretty costume. 


It is entirely up to date, as are its fashions and | 


all its contents.—A. M. G., Denver, Colorado. 


With the exception of the loss of the old pat- 
tern sheet, which I confess I found a help, and 
sadly miss, I find the Bazar’s fashions a great 
assistance to me and much more satisfactory than 
in the past. I am a dressmaker, and so they ap- 
peal to me especially.—Mrs. J., Port Jervis. 

[Note.—The new Bazar pattern supplement, 


to appear for the first time on September 15, will 
delight you.] 
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“MOTHERS” 
will find 
“MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP’ 
THE BEST REMEDY 


to use for their children 
DURING THE TEETHING VrEKIOD 
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Published August 15th 


From [Ndia tothe Planet Mars 
By TH. FLOURNOY 


Professor of Psychology in the University of Geneva. 
Translated by DANIEL B. VERMILYE, of Columbia University 


This is an account of the experiments with the “ Geneva Medium,” Héléne Smith, 
whose case is even more remarkable than that of Mrs. Piper at Boston. In her 
trances she lives the dual existence of an Indian princess and of an inhabitant of 
the planet Mars. Professor Flournoy and his fellow-scientists have for more than 
five years experimented with these astounding psychical phenomena, and this book 
is an authentic account of their experiences. 

2d EDITION NOW READY 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50 


Whilomville Stories 
By STEPHEN CRANE 


illustrated by PETER NEWELL 


It was the belief of the late Mr. Crane that in these “ Whilomville Stories” he had 
done his finest work. It is now conceded that Mr. Crane was right in his convic- 
tion, and that the “ Whilomville Stories” insure their author's high literary rank. 
The tales depict chiefly the amusing characteristics of boys, and their unconsciously 
funny conceptions of life. 




























2d EDITION IN PRESS 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50 








Russia Against India 
By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN 


An authoritative book bearing upon international problems of universal current 
interest, containing the following chapters: “ Historical Introduction,” “ Central 
Asia: Country and People,” “The British Rule in India,” “ Afghanistan and 
Persia,” “ Russia in Central Asia,” and “ The Defence of India.” 


With Maps, $1 50 














HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
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QUESTIONS OF DRESS 


E. C. D., INpIANA.—You should now wear your | 


evening gowns with a short train, and every one 
of the materials of which you enclose sample 
should be worn over a slip. If you have to be 
economical, your best plan will be to have a white 
slip that will do for all, and have it of silk, if 
it is possible. Use the butter-color lace to trim 
the green material; black lace on the yellow and 
black, and narrow red ribbons on the material 
that has the red in it. The cut paper pattern 
No. 319 is a good one to choose for the dotted 
muslin with the red, while in the Bazar of Au- 
gust 4 are one or two that you could follow with 
the others. In the August 11th number, on page 


940, is a model you could take for your green or- | 


gandie, and you can make the waist without the 
lace yoke and have elbow sleeves with ruffles at 
the elbow. The red and white foulard gown in 
the same number you can copy in your yellow and 
black material, or you can reverse the two gowns 
and make up the green after the pattern of the 
red and white foulard, and the yellow like the 
violet organdie, using black velvet ribbon or 
black lace insertion, as you prefer. You should 
arrange your hair as high on your head as pos- 
sible, with the front pushed forward and the hair 
itself in a small knot, like the hair is arranged 
in the figure on page 936 of the same Bazar to 
which I have already referred. 


A Twenty Years’ READER OF THE “ BAZAR.” — 
The stiffening that is already in organdie is 
something that is used by the manufacturers, and 
it is impossible to know just what it is. If you 
are near any French cleaner’s, it would be best for 
you to take the gown there and ask what could 
be done with it. Gum-arabic is better than 
starch to restore the stiffening to an organdie, 
but it is not an absolutely sure thing. It will 
not injure your dress, and is, as a rule, satis- 
factory; but you would better try it on a small 
piece of the material before you attempt the 
whole gown. 


L. L. M.—I think you would be exceedingly 
foolish to have anything done to your seal-skin 
jacket, for, from the description you give, it is 
quite in style. You can make it look like new 
by having fancy buttons put on it this year, but 
otherwise I should not advise your having it 
touched. Velveteen skirts will be worn, and en- 
tire velveteen costumes, coat and skirt, also. I 
have never seen a plush skirt, and they are not in 
fashion at present. Several of the new 
have the let-in pleats at the side seams. 





Miss E. V. L.—It is quite a while since the sup- 


plement sheet with the stamped diagram has been 
used. 


skirts | 








‘Diamond Condens 


Soups 


ARE NOT CANNED SOUPS. 


They are not “concentrated soups,” “soup powders” 
or “soup stock” and are the only soups so closely 
resembling soup made bya skilled cook from the 
best fresh materials, that an epicure can find no 
difference. They are scientifically prepared from 
only choice meats and vegetables condensed and 
PUT UP IN PAPER CARTONS, each making one 
quart of heavy or two quarts of light soup, highly 
nutritious, readily digestible and of uniform quality. 
NOCANS TO OPEN OR FEAR. NOTIN OR WA- 
TER TO PAY FOR, NO TROUBLE TO PREPARE. 
Keep perfectly in any climate. A package may be 
carried in the vest pocket. Beware of imitations. 

No other soups are “Just as good.” Retail price lc per pack- 
age, but if your grocer does not have them send a two cent 
stamp and his address fora free sample mening 9 half pint 


pres of any one of these varieties: Cream of lery, Green 
‘ea, Beef and Onion, Tomato, Bean and German Vegetable. 


THE MAXIMUM OF EXCELLENCE. THE MtNIMUM OF COST. 
DIAMOND SOUP COMPANY, . Chicago, 











J. Howard Jones & Son, Sole Sales Agents. 





OUR GREAT LAKES 
AND 
OUR MOUNTAINS 








in the 
“Round the World” folder just issued by the 


| Are all shown in marvellous detail 


New York Central Lines. Including a map of 
the United States, Alaska, and our islarids in 


the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 


A new and thoroughly up-to-date pattern | 


sheet will appear with the Bazar of September | 


15, of which announcement will be made next 
week. The best pad you can use at the back of 
your skirt is a small half-moon stuffed with hair 
and fastened at either end to the band of the 
skirt, at either side of the hooks in the centre of 
the back. Be careful not to have too large a pad. 
You will need, of course, to have your skirt a 


little longer if you wear a pad, but an inch is 


quite sufficient. 


A copy will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a postage 
stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand 
| Central Station, New York. 


' 
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The Bazar’s Great Autumn Fashion Number 


pa OUT NEXT WEEK -@a 





BER of HARPER’S BAZAR will appear. It is no exaggeration to say that this magazine 

will far surpass any number of the BAZAR ever issued. It will be a special edition of 
104 pages, beautifully illustrated in colors and half-tones. Among many and varied features its 
readers will find the following: 


A 16-PAGE SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT IN COLORS AND HALF-TONES 


This supplement will contain the most novel and striking fashions designed in Paris for the 
coming year. They are the work of Ethel Rose and Guy Rose, the famous fashion artists, and the 
sketches are reproduced in the original colors submitted by them. 

In addition to this 16-page supplement there will be 25 pages of fashions, covering every phase 
of the subject. There will be fashions for children, fashions for babies, fashions for young girls, 
young women, middle-aged women, and old ladies. There will be lingerie and outing gowns, hats, 
wraps, furs. There will be, in fact, the most complete presentation of Autumn and Winter Fashions 
of 1900 and Igol yet published by a periodical. 

In addition to the fashions in this great number of the BAZAR, the literary features will be 
of extraordinary interest. These special articles will appear : 


TEN SINGING-LESSONS: ist Lesson - - By Madame Mathilde Marchesi 
It is needless to repeat what every one knows— that Madame Mathilde Marchesi, 
of Paris, is the most famous teacher of singing in the world to-day. Calvé, Melba, 
Eames, and many other famous singers have been her pupils. She has prepared 
for the BAZAR a series of ten lessons in singing, in which she reveals for the 
first time her methods and theories in connection with voice production. The pub- 
lication of these papers marks an epoch in musical literature. ‘To all singers and 
musicians, and to the general public as well, they will be of the greatest interest. 


FLORAL PIECES: |. BOUNCINC BET - - - By Mary E. Wilkins 
With illustrations by Charles Broughton 
Miss Wilkins has written for the BAZAR six charming New England tales, each 
of which has to do with some special flower in its relation to a woman's life. 
Admirers of Miss Wilkins will find her best work in these stories. 


HEROINES OF NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION -_ By William Dean Howells 
Eleventh Paper With two full-page illustrations by Howard Chandler Christy 


Many literary clubs throughout America are already planning to use Mr. Howells’s 
papers in the BAZAR as a foundation for courses of winter study. The present 
paper on heroines of Dickens is one of the most brilliant of the series. 


WHAT SHALL THE SOLDIER’S WIFE DO? - - By Mrs. Nelson A. Miles 
( Wife of the General commanding the United States Army) 
These are days of anxiety for the women of the American army whose husbands 
are in field service in China and the Philippines. To these anxious women Mrs. 
Miles addresses a special message — strong, womanly, and sympathetic. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE MANTEL - - - By Lillie Hamilton French 


‘The BAZAR’S articles on household decoration, prepared by Miss French, have 
made thousands of friends for this magazine. The present article is one of the 
best and most helpful. 


N “te SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8th, the ANNUAL AUTUMN FASHION NUM.- 


N addition to these features there will be the usual instalment of Sarah Grand’s brilliant novel, 
‘* Babs the Impossible”; a number of Madame Blay’s excellent recipes for autumn dishes will 
appear, with gossip about books and writers, the BAZAR’S Editorial Comments, and two pages 


of Humor. 
SPECIAL NOTE 
As the demand for this edition will be very great, non-subscribers are advised to order their 
copies at once. A large edition will be published, but will soon be exhausted. Subscribers wishing 
extra copies of this BAZAR for their friends should order them in adyance, through their news- 
dealers, or by applying directly to the publishers, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN sQ., NEW YORK 
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EARLY AUTUMN WALKING COSTUME. No. 817. NINE-GORE SKIRT AND Eton. No. 308. 


















WHY YOU SHOULD USE 


Harper’s Bazar Cut Paper Patterr 


FOR WOMEN’S AND LITTLE 
GIRLS’ GARMENTS 





S 
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They are always a season in advance of others, and garments 
made from them remain fashionable until they are worn 
out. 


They are modelled upon the most perfect lines, and from original 
and exclusive designs. 


They are made according to normal measurements for human 
figures. 


They are drafted by methods that obtain in the best ateliers in 
the world. 


They contain all the facings and trimming forms necessary for the 
making of an up-to-date garment. 


Nothing is left to the imagination of the home dressmaker. 


With every published pattern HARPER’S BAZAR prints sugges- 
tions for varying the new model, so that each garment may 
be successfully made in different ways by professional or 
non-professional dressmakers. 














Subscription Price, HARPER’S BAZAR, $4 00 per Year; 
$7 00, Three Months; or, Single Number, 10 Cents. 


N. B.—A dollar for subscription may be sent safely through the mail at our risk. Postage free to 
all Subscribers in the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 














HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
































“HARPER’S BAZAR” EARLY AUTUMN DESIGNS 





TWO CLOTH GOWNS 


HE early autumn walking gown shown 
T below combines the incoming Aiglon 

collar, with the popular bolero form of 
jacket, and the side-tucked yoke skirt which 
may be treated so effectively in autumn cloths. 
The sleeves, in two pieces, are finished with 
Continental cuffs, and are very slightly gath- 
ered into the arm’s-eye. The pattern of cos- 
tume includes complete jacket and skirt. The 
latter may be draped over any sheath-fitting 
under-skirt. The model is suitable for mak- 








No. 
Published July 28, 1900. Sizes, 32, 34, 
Requires 6 


EARLY AUTUMN WALKING COSTUME. 
317. 
36,38, and 40 inch bust measure. 
yards material 45 to 50 inches wide, or 51-2 
yards 54 inches wide. 
cents. 


Price of pattern, 50 











No. 308. Pub- 


NINE-GORE SKIRT AND ETON. 
lished June 30,1900. Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 


40 inch bust measure. Requires 14 yards ma- 
terial silk width for person of medium size. 
Price of pattern, 50 cents. 


ing in Venetian cloth, poplin, satin-faced 
cloth, or in heavy silk. 

Costume No. 303 comprises an Eton jacket 
with rolling collar and nine-gore skirt, having 
inlet pleats at the foot of each gore. The 
back is finished with a broad flat box-pleat. 
Where desired the full back may be disposed 
of in gathers. Pattern No. 303 is admirably 
adapted for silk or other narrow-width ma- 
terials, or for remodelling silk garments of 
several seasons ago. Separate jackets or skirts 
of these costumes may be purchased at 25 
cents each. 
















































Back view No. 319. 
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CLOTH GOWN. 
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No. 320. Pub- 
lished August 18,1900. Sizes, 32, 
34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust mea- 
sure. Price of pattern, 50 cents. 



















HE new design for 
T Pompadour pattern 

No. 319 is most ef- 
fective, whether selected 
for afternoon wear or, 
treated in crépe, mousse- 
line de soie, Pompadour 
silks, or other fabrics 
suitable for evening or 
dinner functions, diverted to more 
formal purposes. The pattern in- 
cludes the lower puffed sleeve 
combined with short Directoire el- 
bow sleeve. All facings for bodice 
and a curved “ straight-front ” 
belt are included in this pattern. 
The double-ruffle effect may be ob- 
tained by placing two rufiles of 
the same width over each other, 
stitched an inch apart upon the 
skirt. A detailed description of 
pattern No. 319 will be found in 
Harper’s Bazar of August 11. 

Pattern No. 320 consists of a 
six-gore skirt with shirred portions 
at the foot of each front 
and side seam, and a 
charmingly effective sim- 
ple bodice with modified 
bishop’s sleeves. The back 
of the skirt is a single, 
shaped gore, shirred be- 
tween the two seams. The 
bodice may be fastened in 
centre of front, centre of 
back, or at the under-arm 
seam. The belt is curved 
in centre of front. Where 
portions of costume only 
are purchased, the outside belt form, in all cases, 
accompanies the bodice pattern. 

This costume design is admirably 
adapted to every-day uses where ele- 
gance of outline must take the place 
of elaborate garniture. It is suitable 
for reproduction in cheviot, broad- 
cloth, cashmere, or Venetian cloth, 
and may be trimmed with stitched 
cloth or silk bands merely, with 
heavy wool braids, or gimp bands. 
The bodice pattern is accompanied 
by band forms for front, back, and 
sleeve portions, and is perforated to 
show exact position for placing same. 

A detailed description of pattern 
No. 320 will be found in Harper’s 
Bazar of August 18, 1900. 
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PoMPADOUR YOKE GOWN. No. 319. 
Published August 11,1900. Sizes, 32, 34, 
36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure.  Le- 
quires 16 yards if made with single ruffles. 
If with double ones, 22 yards. Price of 
pattern, 50 cents. 






Back VieEwNo.320 









‘*HARPER’S BAZAR’’ LATE PATTERNS FOR CHILDREN 
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DorreD MADRAS FROCK PATTERN. No. 804. NEW SAILOR CostuME. No. 302. Published June 
Published June 30, 1900. Sizes, 4, 6, 8, and 10 28, 1900. _ Sizes, 4, 6, 8, and 10 years; suitable for 
years. Price of pattern, sold complete, 35 cents. wool fabrics. Price of pattern, 35 cents. 








PLEATED BLOUSE costuME. No. 821. Pub- FoR SERGE OR CHEVIOT. No. 322. Pub- 
lished August 25, 1900. Sizes, 4, 6,8, and 10 years. lished August 25, 1900. Sizes, 4, 6, 8, and 
Suitable for cashmere, flannel, or any medium-weight 10. years. Price of jacket pattern, 20 cents; 
winter cloths. Price of pattern complete, 35 of skirt, 20 cents, or, complete costume pattern, 
cents. 35 cents. 
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GARIBALDI SLEEVE. 
No. 809. Published 
July 21, 1900. Sizes 
suitable for bust mea- 


ELIZABETHAN SLEEVE 
PATTERN. No. 815. 
Published July 21, 1900. 
Suitable for bust mea- 


COMBINATION DRESS 
SLEEVE. No. 814. Pub- 
lished July 21,1900. Sizes 
suitable for bust measures 


sures 82, 36, and 40 32, 36, and 40 inches. sures 32, 36, and 40 
inches. Price ofpat- Price of pattern, 15 inches. Price of pat- 
tern, 15 cents. cents. tern, 15 cents. 





SLEEVE 


GRANDMA 
PATTERN. No. 812. 
Published July 21, 


No. 316. Pub- 1900. Suitable for 
bust measures 32, 36, 
and 40 inches. Price 


of pattern, 10 cents. 


LOW-NECKED FROCK. 
lished July 21, 1900. Sizes, 4, 6, 8, and 
10 years. For gingham or wool goods. 
Price of pattern complete, 35 cents. 
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Grr_’s ETON CosTuUME. 
Published July 14, 1900. Sizes, 4, 6, 
8, and 10 years. For wool stuffs. Price 
of costume pattern complete, 35 cents. 





EMPIRE DRESS-SLEEVE 
PATTERN. No. 313. Pub- 
lished July 21, 1900. 
Sizes suitable for bust 
measures 32, 36, and 40 
inches. Price of pattern, 
15 cents. 





No. 306. 

















“HARPER’S BAZAR” MISCELLANEOUS PATTERNS 











EMPIRE COAT-SLEEVE DIRECTOIRE SLEEVE ANTOINETTE DRESS- CONTINENTAL DRESS- 
PATTERN. No. 311. PATTERN. No. 307. SLEEVE PATTERN. No. SLEEVE PATTERN. No. 


Published July 21, Published July 21, 310. Published July 308. Published July 
1900. Sizes suit- 1900. . Sizes__suita- 21, 1900. Sizes suitable 21, 1900. Sizes suitable 


able for bust mea- ble for bust mea- for bust measures 382, for bust measures 32, 
sures 32, 36, and 40 sures 32, 36, and 40 86, and 40 inches. Price 86, and 40 inches. Price 
inches. Price of pat- inches. Price of pat- of pattern, 15 cents. of pattern, 15 cents. 
tern, 15 cents. tern, 10 cents. 





WoMAN’S8UN-BONNET. No. Louis XIV. TEA Jacket. No. 318. Pub- 
289. Published May 12, 1900. lished July 28, 1900. Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and No. 288. Published May 
Medium size only. Requires 40 inch bust measure. Requires 4 1-2 yards 12,1900. One size only. 
1 1-2 yards organdie. Price of silk, and same amount for lining. Price of Requires 2 yards piqué. 


CHILD'’s 8SUN-BONNET. 


of pattern, 20 cents. pattern, 30 cents. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 
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ScHoou FrRocK. No. 275. SILK BLOUSE (lined). No. CHILD’s PINAFORE. No. 294. 
Published April 7, 1900. 295. Published May 26, 1900. Published May 26, 1900. Sizes, 
Sizes, 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 4,6, 8, and 10 years. Pattern al- 
Pattern allows for full hem. inch bust measure. Requires lows forfull hem. Price of pat- 
Price of same complete, 35 4 yards silk 24 inches wide. tern in any of the several availa- 
cents. Price of pattern, 25 cents. ble sizes, 25 cents. 





FRocK No. 274. Pub- LOW-NECKED FROCK. No. PLEATED GUIMPE FROCK. CostuME No. 284. 
lished March 31, 1900. 278. Published April 14, No. 280. Published April Published May 5, 1900. 
Sizes, 4, 6, 8, and 10 1900. Sizes, 4, 6, 8,and°10 21, 1900. Sizes, 4, 6,8, and Sizes, 4 to 10 years. 
years. Price, 35 cents. years. Price, 35 cents. 10 years. Price, 35 cents. Price, 35 cents. 

























“HARPER’S BAZAR” GARMENT PATTERNS 











EMPIRE CARRIAGE CLOAK. No. 299. Pub- EMPIRE NEGLIGEE. No. 301. Published June 
lished June 16, 1900. Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 46 28, 1900. Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 88, and 40 inch bust 
inch bust measure. Requires 14 yards of silk measure. Requires 9 yards material 32 inches wide, 
20 inches wide, or 5 yards of cloth 54 inches or 14 yards of China silk, for person of medium size, 
wide. Price of pattern, 35 cents, Price of pattern, 35 cents. 





NEW PETTICOAT PATTERN. No. 296. Pub- BoDICE PATTERN No. 300 COMBINED 
lished June 9, 1900. Sizes, 22, 28, 24, 26, and WITH SKIRT No. 261. Published June 16, 
28 inch waist measure. Requires 10 yards of 1900. Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch 
silk 19 inches wide. Also suitable for brillian- bust measure. Requires 4 yards of taffeta 
tine, of which material, 54 inches wide, 4 yards 22 inches wide. Price of bodice pattern, 25 
will be required. Price of pattern, 20 cents. cents; of skirt, 25 cents. 











“HARPER’S 


BAZAR” 


MISCELLANEOUS PATTERNS 





BOLERO CORSET - COV- 
ER. No. 285. Published 
May 5, 1900. Sizes, 32, 
34, 36, 88, and 40 inch 
bust measure. Requires 
3-4 yard cainbric. ce 
of pattern, 20 cents. 


NEGLIGEE 
TERN. No. 287. Pub- 
lished May 12, 1900. 
Sizes, 32 to 40 inch 
bust measure. Price 
of pattern, 35 cents. 


PAT- 


Bopice No. 291 combined 
with skirt No. 267. Sizes, 32, 
84, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust 
measure. Requires 11 yards 
material 30 inches wide. Price 
of pattern complete, 25 cents; 
separate sleeve, 15 cents. 


INVALID’S NIGHTINGALE PATTERN. No. 282. 
Published April 28, 1900. One (medium) size 


FoR PIQUE OR WOOL 
Goons. No. 292. Pub- 
lished May 19, 1900. 
Sizes, 4, 6, 8, and 10 
years. No separate 
portions sold. Price 
of pattern, 35 cents. 





TRIANON FicHv. No. 
286. Published May 
5, 1900. Medium size 
only. Requires 1 yard 
of mull and lace for 
ruffles. Price of pat- 
tern, 20 cents. 





KIMONO PATTERN. No. 283. 
Published May 5, 1900. Sizes, 


only. Requires 2 5-8 yards material 27 inches 82, 34. 36, 38. and 40 inch bust 
wide. May be made in veiling, thin flannel. measure. Requires 9 yards 30- 
wash or swivel silks. Price of pattern, 20 inch goods. Price of pattern, 


cents. 
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80 cents. 














‘*HARPER’S BAZAR’’ PATTERNS FOR SMALL GIRLS 








ScHoou FROCK. No. 264. ROUND-NECKED FROCK. MORNING FROCK. HANDKERCHIEF FROCK. 
Published February 24, No. 266. Published March No. 268. Published No. 260. Published Feb- 
1900. Sizes, 4, 6,8, and 10 3,1900. Sizes,4,6,8,and March 10, 1900. ruary 10, 1900. Sizes, 4, 
years. Price of pattern,35 10 years. Price of pat- Sizes, 4 to 10 years. 6. 8, and 10 years. Price 
ceuts. tern, 35 cents. Price, 35 cents. of pattern, 35 cents. 





GRETCHEN CoAT. No. 252. SAILOR cosTUME. No. 254. PLEATED COSTUME. No. 258. Pattern No. 256. 
Published January 6, 1900. Published January 13, 1900. Published January 27, 1900. Published January 20, 
Sizes, 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. Sizes, 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. Sizes, 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. 1900. Sizes, 4 to 10 
Price of pattern, 35 cents. Price of pattern, 35 cents. Price of pattern, 35 cents. years. Price, 35 cents. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR COMBINING “HARPER’S BAZAR” PATTERNS 








Costume comprising waist pattern No. Costume somariens waist pattern No. 251, and 
258, and skirt No. 251. Price of bodice pat- skirt No. 253. Price of bodice pattern, 25 cents; of 
tern, 25 cents; of skirt, 25 cents. skirt, 25 cents. 





Suret-warst. No. 255. Sleeve of No. 257 and Sarrt-waltst. No. 257. Sleeve No. 255; five 
skirt No. 255. Price of waist pattern, 25 cents; of gore skirt No. 257. Price of waist pattern, 26 
skirt, 25 cents; of separate sleeve, 10 cents. cents; of skirt, 25 cents; of sleeve, 10 cents. 
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“HARPER’S BAZAR” PATTERNS FOR WOMEN 











VISITING COSTUME. No. 253. VEILING costuME. No. 251. SHIRT-WAIST AND SKIRT. No, 
Published January 13, 1900. Published January 6, 1900. 255. Published January 20,1900. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch 


Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch 
Requires 5 1-2 bust measure. Requires 12 yards 
vards material 50 inches wide. material 27 inches wide. Price, 
Price of pattern, 50 cents. 50, cents. 


bust measure. Requires8 yards bust measure. 
material 50 inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 50 cents. 








COMBINATION GOWN. No. 271. Published WALKING Gown. No: 265. Published March 
March 17,1900. Sizes, 32, 34, 36. 38, and 40 


3, 1900. Sizes, 32, 34, 36: 38, and 40 inch bust 
measure. Requires 6 1-2 yards material: 54 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 50 cents. 
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inch bust measure. Requires 15 yards 23- 
inch material. Price of pattern, 50 cents. 








“HARPER’S BAZAR” PATTERNS FOR WOMEN’S GARMENTS 








COMBINATION COSTUME 
comprising bodice No. 
281 and skirt No. 265. 
Published April 28, 1900. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 
40 inch bust measure. 
Costume requires 6 1-2 
yards material 50 to 54 
inches wide. Price of 
costume, 50 cents. 


PLEATED BODICE AND SHIRT-WAIST AND WHEEL- SHIRRED SKIRT AND 
skirt. No. 277. Pub- ING SKIRT. No. 273. Pub- BOLERO. No. 276. 
lished April 14, 1900. lished March 31,1900. Sizes, Published April 7, 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 82, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch 1900. Sizes, 32, 34,36, 
40 inch bust measure. bust measure. Waist re- 88, and 40 inch bust 
Requires 6 1-2 yards of ma- uires 3 1-4 yards shirting ; measure. Costume 
terial 50 inches wide. Ex- skirt requires 3 1-2 yards requires 12 yards of 
cellent model for cheviot, of 54-inch cloth. Price of material 27 inches 
or poplin. Pattern of cos- shirt-waist pattern, 25 cents ; wide. Price of pat- 
tume, 50 cents. of skirt, 25 cents. tern, 50 cents. 





Sarrt-waist. No. 297. Published June 9, SHIRRED CosTuUME. No. 305. Published July 14, 
1900. Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust 1900. Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust mea- 
measure. Requires 3 yards of shirting to make sure. Requires 14 yards of material 27 to 80 inches 
for person of medium size. Price, 25 cents. wide. Price of pattern, 50 cents. 
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“HARPER’S BAZAR” 


MISCELLANEOUS PATTERNS 














CHILD'S NIGHT-WRAP- 


PER. No. 298 Pub- 
lished June 9, 1900. 
Sizes, 4, 6, 8, and 10 
years. Pattern allows 
for full hem. Price of 
pattern, 25 cents. 


AFTERNOON CosTUME. No. 259. 
Published Februar 
82, 34, 36, 38, an 
measure. 
inch material. 
50 cents. 


40 inch 
Requires 17 yards 22- 
Price of pattern, 


SHIRT-WAIST. No. 
257. Published May 
26, 1900. Sizes, 32, 34, 


36, 38, and 40 inch bust 
measure. Requires 3 1-2 
yards shirting. Price of 
pattern, 25 cents. 


pattern complete, 50 cents. 
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PLAIN TAILOR COSTUME. 





No. 
Published Janu- 


SILK BLOUSE. 
293. 


ary 27,1900. Sizes, 32, 
34, 36, 38, and 40 inch 
bust measure. Requires 
4 yards silk. Price of 
pattern, 25 cents. 


RaINy - DAY 


CHILD’s COSTUME. 
No. 262. Published 
February 17, 1900. 


Sizes, 4, 6, 8, and 10 
years. Price of pattern, 
35 cents. 





No. COSTUME. No, 

10,1900. Sizes, 261. Published February 17, 263. Published February 24, 
bust 1900. Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38,and 1900. 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 bust 

40 inch bust measure. Requires measure. Requires 4 1-2 yards 

5 yards broadcloth. Price of material 54 inches wide. 


Price of pattern, 50 cents. 











THE ALTERATION OF “HARPER’S BAZAR” PATTERNS 











D1aGraM No. 1.—S#HOWING A PLAIN WAIST LINING. 


THE BODICE 


N the making of a pattern that is to meet a 
| popular want there always arises the need 

of special directions that shall make the 
same easily adaptable for other than those 
fortunate persons who are born with “ perfect 
figures.” With a view to removing some of 
the few difficulties that deter the home dress- 
maker, a diagram has been prepared, and is 
herewith published, of a simple waist-lining 
form, together with one folded and traced in 
a way that will show at a glance how to adapt 
a pattern of model proportions so as to meet 
the needs of shorter and stouter figures. The 
first point to be ascertained is the exact length 
of the waist from collar-line to waist-line, 
both back and front, of the person for whom 
the garment is desired. Next measure the 
length of the cut paper pattern, and fold in 
straight line that shall meet the direct point 
of the dart according to the heavy line shown 
in the diagram on the right of the illustration. 
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DraGraM No. ITI.—SHowrmnG PLAIN THREE-PIECE 
SKIRT. 


The position of the line of fold in the pattern 
should correspond in all the different por- 
tions of the waist lining. 

The rule for reducing the length of any 
coat or ordinary waist may be applied to the 
pattern, however large or small. Sometimes 
the merest line taken out in this way from the 
pattern will bring it immediately into the 
right proportions. In the case of figures that 
are long-waisted in the back and _ short- 
waisted in the front, discrimination must be 
used before cutting the pattern. The need in 
this case, of course, is to shorten the length 
of the pattern of the back much less than has 
been necessary in adapting the front portion. 
Where the garment is to be made for a figure 
of such irregular proportions, it is especially 
necessary carefully to measure the figure, and 
cut the lining according to the adapted pat- 
tern. Baste and carefully fit the same be- 
fore attempting to make up the material. In 
patterns of waists with complicated pleats or 
fulnesses the same rules obtain, namely, to 
fold the tissue-paper pattern just where the 
point of the dart should occur, letting the 
lines for the pleating be slightly graded from 
the neck to the waist. In the case of all pleat- 
ed or shirred waists the upper portion of the 
garment should be laid (although not stitch- 
ed) from the neck down, and fitted from this 
point to the waist-line below. In a few rare 
exceptions a lengthening of the waist may be 
required. To secure this a fold in the ma- 
terial, taken at about the same depth as that 
which has been indicated for the shortening 
of pattern, namely, the head of the dart, 
should be evenly laid. In the last-named case 
it may be necessary to slightly lengthen the 
dart itself by stitching. 
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THE ALTERATION OF “HARPER'S BAZAR” 





DracraM No. I1.—WaAIsT LINING 


THE SKIRT 


-T 0 shorten our patterns to meet the needs 
3 of our more petite women readers, two 
diagrams are given here. The first 
shows a form of a simple Watteau-pleated 
skirt originally designed to be made in three 
pieces—a front gore and two side gores. 

The second diagram illustrates how the pat- 
tern may be folded when shortening is neces- 
sary. Exact measurements should first be 
taken of both pattern and the future wearer, 
so that the intending dressmaker knows ex- 
actly what shortening is required. The tissue 
pattern should then be folded almost directly 
in the centre, until the required length has 
been obtained. Traced lines on the diagram 
show how the edges of the pattern may be 
graded to meet the requirements of short stout 
persons or of those of normal girth. Where the 
figure is short, but full about the hips, the 
perforated line found in diagram No. IV. and 
commencing at the sign X will be the proper 
one to follow. Where the figure is slender 
the original line of the upper part of the pat- 
tern would best be followed, and the lower 
portion, where the break in the line occurs 
as the result of the folding, may be trimmed 
away. Perforated lines are shown in the dia- 
gram, to indicate direction seams should take. 

The changing of the front gore is a very 
simple matter. It consists in applying the 
system of grading as described before. These 
rules are applicable to all skirt patterns. Gar- 
ments of this nature which are trimmed away 
at top and bottom rarely retain the grace of 
line contained in the original illustration or 
garment. By trimming at the top the exact 
position of the darts or curved seams, if there 
be any, is lost, and those substituted by the 
amateur dressmaker are rarely so satisfactory 
as the carefully devised darts and seams form- 
ed by the master-hand. 








SHORTENED BY MID-LENGTH FOLD, 


In rare instances it may be necessary to 
lengthen Bazar patterns, in which case the 
material itself may be folded, in lieu of the 
pattern, and trimmed off proportionately. One 
or two rules may be remembered with ad- 
vantage in adapting to some special need a 
pattern made for popular wants. The taller 
the figure, the more spread is required about 
the lower part of the skirt, while the reverse 
of this holds good with short figures, especially 
those which are slender. In adapting a skirt 
pattern to large figures of an unusual size, it 
is better to slightly broaden the front breadth 
and the front edges of the side breadth, also 
the side edges of the back breadth, rather 
than to disturb the position of the darts. 
When the enlargements above described have 
been made, it often will be necessary to refit 
the darts slightly, but, wherever possible. these 
should retain their original position. Too 
much stress cannot be laid upon the wisdom 
of selecting a skirt pattern amply large about 
the hips. Anything that strains about this 
portion of the body, especially when the gar- 
ment is to be made with pleats or draperies 
should be carefully avoided. 











DriaGraM No. 1V.—SKIRT SHORTENED BY MID-LENGTH 


FOLD. 
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“HARPER’S BAZAR” MISCELLANEOUS PATTERNS FOR WOMEN 











MATINEE FOR VEILING CREPE OR SILK. No. 173. Box-BacK CoAT. No. 242. Published 
Published May 6, 1899. Lines for tucks in sleeves are November 18, 1899. Size, 36-inch bust 
perforated. Size, 36-inch bust measure oat. Re- measure only. Requires 3 1-2 yards of 
quires 2 1-2 yards veiling and 3-4 yard of silk. Price of cloaking. Price of pattern, 35 cents. 


pattern, 30 cents. 





YOUNG LADIES’ DINNER Gown. No. 180. Pub- EVENING Gown. No. 246. Published Decem- 
lished June 3, 1899. Size, 36-inch bust measure ber 2, 1899. Size, 36-inch bust measure only. 
ony. Requires 16 yards of material 22 to 24 inches Costume pattern complete, 50 cents; or, waist, 
wide. Price of pattern, 50 cents. 25 cents; skirt, 25 cents. 
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“HARPER’S BAZAR” SPECIAL PATTERNS FOR EVENING GARMENTS 
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DoROTHY EVENING HOOD. CIRCULAR FLOUNCED OPERA ROXANE PARTY HOOD. 
No. 135. Published January CLOAK with Capuchinhood. No. No. 134. Published January 
14, 1899. Medium size only. 130. Published January 7, 1899. 14, 1899. Medium size only. 
Requires 11-4 yards satin, Size, 36-inch bust measure only. Requires 11-2 yards of taf- 
glacé silk, or velvet; 1-2 yard Requires 6 yards of silk or 2 yards feta, 1 1-2 yards of net, and 
silk for facing. Price of pat- material inches wide. Price 2 yards of satin ribbon. 
tern, 30 cents. of pattern, 30 cents. Price of pattern, 30 cents. 








EMPIRE THEATRE 
wrRaP. No. 208. Pub- 
lished Oct. 14, 1899. 
Medium size only. 
Requires 7 vards of 
bengaline. Price of : 
(Front View, No. 237.) pattern, 30 cents. (Side View, No. 237.) 





LATE PARISIAN OPERA CLOAK. No. 237. Published November 4, 1899. Size, 36-inch bust measure 
only. Requires 3 yards material 54 inches wide, or 3-4 of a yard of white cloth 54 inches wide, and 
11 yards taffeta lining 21 inches wide. Price of pattern, 35 cents. 
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“HARPER’S BAZAR” PATTERNS FOR WOMEN’S WALKING COSTUMES 















DOUBLE-8KIRTED CosTuUME. No. 165. Published 
April 15, 1899. Size, 36-inch bust measure only. 
Requires 14 yards material 30 inches wide. Bodice 
pattern, 25 cents ; skirt pattern, 25 cents ; or, pattern 
complete, 50 cents. 








FoR BLACK SILK OR SATIN. No. 201 Pub- 
lished September 9, 1899. Size, 36-inch bust 
measure Only. Requires 14 yards material silk 
width. Price of complete pattern, 50 cents. 






8, 1899. 








WALKING GOWN WITH DOUBLE FLARED RUFFLES. 
No. 176. Published May 20, 1899. Size, 36-inch bust 


measure only. 


inches wide. 


bodice 25 cents, and skirt 25 cents. 





Requires 7 yards of one material 45 
Price of pattern, 50 cents complete; or, 





FOR AFTERNOON OR EVENING. No. 181. Published June 
Size, 36-inch bust measure only. Requires 14 
= material 27 inches wide. Price of complete pattern. 

cents. 
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“HARPER’S BAZAR” PATTERNS FOR OUT-DOOR GARMENTS 











DouUBLE-CAPED ULSTER. No. 207. Published LONG coaT with flared ruffle. No.174. Pub- 
October 7, 1899. Size, 36-inch bust measure lished May 13, 1899. Size, 36-inch bust measure 
only. Requires 5 yards cloaking 50 inches wide. only. Requires 10 yards material 82 inches 
Price of pattern, 35 cents. wide. Price of pattern, 35 cents. 





GoLFr caPe. No. 


248. Published De- WHEELING HABIT. No, 
cember 23, 1899. 144. Published February 
Size, 36-inch bust CARRIAGE CAPE. No. 209. Published Oc- 11, 1899. Size, 36-inch 
measure only. Re- tober 14, 1899. Size, 36-inch bust measure only. bust measure only. Re- 
quires 23-4 yards of Requires 4 yards wide cloaking. If seamless quires 4 1-2 yards reversi- 
reversible material. effect is desired in centre of back, 51-2 yards ble material. Price of 
Price, 30 cents. will be required. Price of pattern, 30 cents. full pattern, 50 cents. 
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“HARPER’S BAZAR” PATTERNS FOR WOMEN’S HOME COSTUMES 






















AFTERNOON GOWN. No.243. Size,36-inch bust mea- DoUBLE BOX-PLEATED skIkT No. 239 AND 
sure only. Published November 25, 1899. Requires sLEEVELESs OvER-BODICKE No. 240. Size, 36-inch 
6 yards material 50 inches wide. Price of waist pat- bust measure only. Published November 11, 1899. 
tern, 25 cents; skirt, 25 cents, Separate collar may Bodice requires 5-8 yard cloth ; price of pattern, 
be purchased; price, 15 cents; pattern of full cos- 25 cents. Skirt requires 3 1-2 yards cloth; price of 
tume, 50 cents. pattern, 25 cents. 








Hovse Gown. No. 192. For cingham, cashmere, IN-DOOK COSTUME (perforated to show position for 
or silk. Published July 28, 1899. Size, 36-inch ruffles). No. 157. Size, 36-inch bust measure only. 
bust measure only. Requires 14 yards material 27 Requires 14 yards material 30 inches wide. Published 
to 80 inches wide. Price of pattern, 50 cents. March 18, 1899. Price of costume pattern, 50 ceuts. 
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“HARPER’S BAZAR” PATTERNS FOR WOMEN’S COSTUMES 








VisiTInc Gown. No. 250. Published 


—_ 


CroTn cown. No. 199. Published July 29, 1899. 


December 30, 1899. Size, 36-inch bust Size, 86-inch bust measure only. Requires 7 yards ma- 
measure only. Requires 6 yards material terial 54 inches wide or 14 yards of goods 22-27 inches 
50 inches wide. Price of pattern, 50 cents. wide. Price of pattern, 50 cents. 





CLota cown. No. 247. Published Decem- 
ber 16,1899. Size, 36-inch bust measure only. 
Requires 4 yards material 58 inches wide, and 
11 yards of silk. Price of pattern, 50 cents. 





WALKING costuME. No. 150. Published Feb- 
ruary 25, 1899. Size, 36-inch bust measure only. 
Requires 6 yards material 54 inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 50 cents. 
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“HARPER’S BAZAR” PATTERNS FOR WOMEN’S COSTUMES 





COMBINATION COSTUME, comprising bodice No. HoME cosTUME with scalloped flounces. No. 169. 
148 and skirt No, 128. Published February 18, 1899. Published April 29, 1899. Size, 36-inch bust measure 
Size, 36-inch bust measure only. Requires 5 1-2 only. Requires 9 yards material 45 inches wide, or 5 1-2 
yards material 54 inches wide. Price of pattern of yards 54 inches wide. Bodice pattern, 25 cents; skirt 
bodice, 25 cents; of skirt, 25 cents. pattern, 25 cents 





No. 156. Pub Suret-waist, No. 146. Hasir sxrgt, No. 147. Published 
February 18, 1899. Size, 36-inch bust measure only. Requires 
41-2 yards material 20 inches wide for shirt-waist; 4 1-2 yards 
material 44 inches wide for skirt. Price of pattern of shirt- 
waist, 25 cents: of skirt, 25 cents. 


For PIQUE OR CLOTH. 
lished March 18, 1899. Size, 36-inch bust 
measure only. Requires 12 yards material 
27 inches wide. Price of bodice pattern, 25 
cents; of skirt, 25 cents. 
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WOMEN’S COSTUMES 





“HARPER’S BAZAR” PATTERNS FOR 





J 


‘ees 


BeLTED Eron costume. No. 164. Published April WaLkine Gown. No. 166. Published April 15. 
8, 1899. Size, 36-inch bust measure only. Requires 1899. Size, 86-inch bust measure only. Requires 12 
12 1-2 yards material 27 to 80 inches wide. Price of yards material 30 inches wide. Price of pattern, 50 

cents. 





pattern, 50 cents. 


CosTUME WITH SEVEN-GORED SKIRT TUCKED 
No. 267. Published March 10, 1900. 


IN BACK. 

Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure. 
Requires 15 yards material 30 inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 50 cents. 





Published July 15, 1899. 


Requires 10 yards material 
Pattern of lower 


Tuckep costume. No. 193. 
Size, 36-inch bust measure only. 
44 inches wide, and 12 of silk for lining. 
ruffle—merely straight breadths tucked—is not included. Price 

25 


of pattern, 50 cents. 












“HARPER’S BAZAR’? SPECIAL PATTERNS 



























SILK PeTricoaT. No. 226. Pub- MARIE ANTOINETTE FULL SHIRT FRONT. No. 
lished October 21, 1899. Medium  wicnv. No. 241. Publish- 224. Published _ October 21, 
size only. Requires 9 yards of silk ed November 11, 1899. 1899. Medium size only. Re- 


22 inches wide, or 4 yards mohair Medium size only. Re- quires 2 yards of silk 22 
50 inches wide. Price of pattern,25 quires 3 1-2 yards mull. inches wide. Price of pattern, 
cents, rice of pattern, 20 cents. 20 cents. 













wr .14 


lady! Mus 








PERFECT-FITTING CORSET- New FrRencn corser-cover. No. 197. FRENCH COMBINATION 
cover. No. 269. Published Published July 22, 1899. Size, 36-inch bust GARMENT (DRAWERS AND 
March 10, 1900. Sizes, 32,34, measure only. Requires 1 yard of cambric, CorsET-COVER). No. 229. 
86, 38, and 40 inch bust mens- muslin, or all-over embroidery. Price of Published October 21, 1899. 
ure. Price of pattern, 20 cents. pattern, 25 cents. Price of pattern, 30 cents. 
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“HARPER’S BAZAR” SPECIAL PATTERNS FOR UNDER-GARMENTS 











Yk 
y, 





? 


D&COLLETE CHEMISE. BOLERO CORSET-COVER. CHAMOIS JACKET. HANDKERCHIEF CHEMISE. 
Long skirt. No. 223. No. 216. Published Pattern No. 222. Long skirt. No. 227. 
Published October 21, October 21, 1899. Published October Published October 21, 1899. 
1899. Medium size Medium size only. 21, 1899. Medium Medium size only. 
only. Price of pat- Price of pattern, size only. Price of Price of pattern 
tern, 20 cents. 20 cents. pattern, 20 ceuts. 20 cents, — 
| 
| 












































At 
r) my - ° « 
abe ee 
+ P 
he 
Ww 
FLANNEL NIGHT-ROBE. SmmpLe FRENCH NIGHT-ROBE. DIVIDED SKIRT. 
No. 228. Published October No. 231. Published October No. 225. Published Octo- 
21,1899. Medium size only. 21, 1899. Medium size only. ber 21, 1899. Medium size 
Price of pattern, 25 cents. Price of pattern, 25 cents. only. Price, 25 cents. 
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“HARPER’S BAZAR” PATTERNS FOR HOME AND STREET WEAR 











FLOUNCED GOLF CAPE. No. 149. Published Febru- FULL HOODED GOLF CAPE. No. 158. Pub- 
ary 25, 1899. Size, 36-inch bust measure only. Re- lished March 25, 1899. Size, 36-inch bust measure 
quires 2 34 yards reversible material. Price of pat- only. Requires 3 yards of reversible material. 
tern, 30 cents. Price of pattern, 30 cents. 








REDINGOTE CosTUME. No. 208. COSTUME WITH GRADED FLOUNCE. No. ) N ‘ 
Published September 23, 1899. 182. Published June 3, 1899. Size, 36-inch Publied Jewucre ‘2 
Size, 36-inch bust measure only. bust measure only. Requires 11 yards ma- 1899. Size, 86-inch bust 
Requires 8 yards material 54 inches terial 27 inches wide, or 5 yards 54 inches only. Requires 15 yards 
wide. Price of pattern, 50 cents. wide. Price of pattern, 50 cents, silk. Price, 50 cents. 
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“HARPER’S BAZAR” PATTERNS FOR HOME AND STREET WEAR 








CHIC STREET GOWN. No. 205. Published NEW BELL GORE skirt No. 171 COMBINED WITH 
September 23, 1899. Size, 36-inch bust mea- wautst No. 146. Published May 6, 1899. Size, 36-inch 
sure only. Requires 6 yards of material 54 bust measure only. Requires 8 1-2 yards silk 20 inches 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 50 cents. wide. Bell gore skirt pattern, 25 cents. 





WALKING Gown. No. 151. Published March 4, 
1899. Size, 36-inch bust measure only. Requires 
6 1-2 yards material 50 inches wide. Price of pattern, 
50 cents. 


SHOPPING Gown. No. 187. Published June 17, 
1899. Size, 36-inch bust measure only. Requires 
5 yards double-faced material 54 inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 50 cents. 
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Srorm coLtLar. No. 211. 


Published October 21, 
1899. Medium size only. 21, 1899. 
Six-piece collar. Price of only. 


pattern, 10 cents. 


PLAIN SHEATH 
sLeeve. No.219. 
Published Octo- 
ber 21, 1899. Me- 
dium size only. 
Price of pattern, 
10 cents. 








10 cents. 


FaNcY sHEATH 
SLEEVE. No. 221. 
Published October 
21,1899. Medium 
size only. Price 
of pattern, 10 
cents. 


FANCY EIGHT- GORE SKIRT. 
No. 234. Published October 28, 


1899. 
sure only. 


Size, 24-inch waist mea- 
Requires 10 yards 
material 20 inches wide. 
of pattern, .25 cents. 


Price 


JACKET COLLAR. No. 
214. Published October 
Medium size 
Price of pattern, 


COLLAR. 


SIDE-POINTED (DRESS) 
No. 212. Pub- 
lished October 21, 1899. 
Medium size only. Price 
of pattern, 10 cents. 


PLAIN STOCK - COLLAR. 
No.215. Published Octo- 
ber 21, 1899. Medium 
size only. Price of pat- 
tern, 10 cents. 


Ny \ \ 


ELBOW MOUSQUE- ELBOW SLEEVE. Mou sqQvETAIRE 
TAIRE SLEEVE. No. No. 218. Published steeve. No. 220. 
217. Published Oc- October 21, 1899. Published October 
tober 21, 1899. Me- Medium size only. 21, 1899. Medium 
dium size only. Two-piece sleeve. size only. Price of 
Price of pattern, 10 Price of pattern,10 pattern, 10 cents. 
cents. cents. 





RAINY-DAY SKIRT. No. 249. 
Published December 23, 1899. 
Size, 24-inch waist measure 
only. Requires 3 1-2 yards 


material 54 inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 25 cents. 
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FIvVE-GORE SHEATH SKIRT. 
No. 288. Published October 
28, 1899. Size, 24-inch waist 
measure only. Requires 8 

ards material 21 inches wide. 
ce of pattern, 25 cents. 

















SUGGESTIONS 10 INTENDING PURCHASERS 


ITH each issue of HARPER’S BAZAR are published two 
or more Cut Paper Patterns for Women’s and Little Girls’ 


Garments or Costumes, which are made according to the following 
measurements : 





WOMEN’S PATTERNS 


32 inches 22 inches 41 inches 43 inches 
=: * _ a @: > 
.°* :..° le 3a. ¢ 
eg _ os > @.* 
40 * m9 > ? 


LITTLE GIRLS’ PATTERNS 


4 years 26 inches 14 inches 

5 = — i649 

= _* 148 “ 
10 “ = mn .* 


Regular Costume Patterns may be purchased at 
50 cents per costume for women’s patterns; or, 
25 cents each for waist or skirt; and 
35 cents per costume for little girls’ costumes; or 
20 cents each for waist or skirt. 
Separate sleeve or collar patterns (women’s standard size, viz., 36- 
inch bust measure only), 10 cents each, except where otherwise 


specified. A full description of eagh design appears in that num- 
ber of HARPER’S BAZAR in which it first appeared. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
The pattern of any garment illustrated in HARPER’S BAZAR 
and not included in the Cut Paper Pattern list may be cut on special 


order at the following rates, viz., $4 00 per costume for women’s 
garments, and $2 50 per costume for little girls’. 











N. B.—Remittances (by cheque, postal order, or postage stamps) in all cases must accompany order, to- 
gether with mention of size desired and address of sender, plainly written. This is important to . 
insure prompt service. Address all communications to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 




















OPINIONS OF PATTERN PURCHASERS 


Patterns are lovely. I find such satisfaction in the perfect fit and original effect in artistic 
style. The Bazar is a treasure to us here in the mountain; but for its advice we should never 
dare venture out into the world lest we look moss-grown.—Mrs. L. T. M. L., Drain, Oregon’ 


Your pattern fits beautifully. It’s the first I have ever tried to make that gave me satisfaction. 
—Mrs. BE. A.'W., Berlin, Massachusetts. 


Your patterns are perfection with your directions for enlarging and reducing to fit the differ- 
ent forms.—Wrs. C. I. P., Waterville, New York. 


These patterns are much appreciated by those who like the best but cannot have it except by 


going to expensive tailors and dressmakers, which is out of the question many times.—Z. M. H., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


The Harper’s (Bazar) patterns are the most satisfactory I have ever used—they are so accurate 
and clear in every respect.—H. C. E., Clinton Avenue, Montclair, New Jersey. 


The following speaks for itself: “Enclosed find $6 35 for which please send the following pat- 


terns, Nos. 228, etc., ete.”"—Miss B. N., Tonawanda, Erie.County, New York. 


Your patterns are always so satisfactory and up to date.—A. M., Newport, Kentucky. 


That pattern is exactly what I want, and what I cannot get anywhere else.—Mrs. F. P. McD., 
Freehold, New Jersey. 


The patterns are most correct, and Mrs. W. congratulates the BAzar on this occasion.—Mrs. W., 
Lenox, Massachusetts. 


I find your patterns the very best.—E. C. 8., Jefferson Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 
Your patterns are beautiful—Mrs. F. W., North Pleasant Street, Oberlin, Ohio. 


I have never before found neck or arm sizes-that were reliable in paper patterns, and the 
very ordinary, commonplace effect of many of them is noticeable even in slight things. Their lines 
are not right, and their styles, if “ styles” we may call them, are exaggerated.- I greatly prefer 
HaArPer’s Bazar patterns, even in simple things.—Mrs. F. H. C., New Britain, Connecticut. 


The selections you sent before were beautiful.—A. B. H., Fairfax Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 
I think your styles are simply fine—A. H. B., Paxtong, Pennsylvania. 

Have found your patterns very satisfactory.—L. A. P., Point Chautauqua, New York. 

The Bazar patterns are completely satisfactory.—C. W., Lakeview, Reaburn. 

I have used several of your patterns, and prize them highly—WM. H. 7., Norwich, Connecticut. 


There is nothing that can take the place of your Bazar and the patterns—Mrs. F. W., 
Oberlin, Ohio. 


I have bought other patterns and feel I have ruined my garments by them. Yours are perfect. 
—Mrs. H. P. B., Madison Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Your patterns are more than satisfactory, and really fit, and are of perfect cut. It gives me 
pleasure to say this because I have had so much trouble with bought patterns, that to find pat- 
terns made for real people with flesh on their bones is a delight.—/. R. M., Regent Street, West 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Subscription Price, HARPER'S BAZAR, $4 00 per Year; 
$7 00, Three Months; or, Single Number, 10 Cents. 


N. B.—A dollar for subscription may be sent safely through the mail at our risk. Postage free to 
all Subscribers in the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 





